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YOUR FAMILY CAR 








Some day you'll be driving a fine new where “‘car cooperation’”’ comes in. 
Ford. Maybe you'll have it all to yourself. 


But chances are it will be the family car. Of course, Mother and Dad come first— 


most of the time. But the young folks 
To get all the pleasure, all the convenience, share the family car, too, if they use 


from the family car requires real cooper- it properly. For driving the family car— 


ation. Mother and Dad, Sis and Bud— or any car—is a privilege and a responsi- 


each has a claim on it. There are lots of bility. The better you understand this, 
times when these claims conflict. That’s the more willing Dad and Mother will be 
to let you use the car. 




















you be @ good 


an help 
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So here are 4 ity car “pool. ae ee 
dependable member — raeeees 4 v 
SIX RULES FOR “CAR COOPERATION” . 
fc 
Va Be considerate of the rights and needs of others. iv Plan in advance when you want the car. a 
Know your family car—what makes it run and why. Bring the car back when you say you will. Don't 


5 g upset the plans of others by thoughtless tardiness. 


Take a definite responsibility—washing, cleaning, 
Most important of all, be a safe, expert driver. 
can do. Make it your regular car job. It's a way 6 Don't take chances, be alert, drive at moderate 
of saying “Thanks” to all the family. Y speed always. 


3 lubrication, tires and battery, or whatever you 


Use these six “car cooperation” rules every 
day. The family car can be a family bond, 
building more pleasure and satisfaction for 
everyone. You can help make ft so. | 


Step Out with Safety . . . learn how to be 
an expert driver. Send today for your free copy 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY of “How to be An Expert Driver’ by Al Esper, 
Ford’s Chief Test Driver. Address Ford Motor 
Company, 2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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A Tale of Two Trains 


T WO TRAINS passed each other the other day in the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad yards at Harrisburg, Pa. It happens a hun- 
dred times a day at that busy crossroads, and Harrisburgers pay 
no attention. 

But this time was different. Twenty thousand people swarmed 
to the station platforms. Because these gleaming steel beauties, 
splashed with flags, color, and placards, bore two precious cargoes. 
One was lettered FREEDOM, the other FRIENDSHIP. The Free- 
dom Train was off on the second leg of its grand national trek, 
heading south and west. (Watch our columns for your city’s date.) 

The Friendship Train, ten days out of Los Angeles, was one ot 
several sections totaling 215 freight cars, converging from all over 
the United States. They carried 12,000 tons of essential foods for 
France and Italy. They were the free gift of thousands of Americans, 
young and old, which had grown into a flood exceeding all expecta- 
tions. A few days later, having circled the Statue of Liberty in New 
York harbor, they were loaded on two Friendship Ships to reach 
thé hungry people of Europe in time for Christmas. 

How many of us have thought, we wonder, of the close con- 
nection between Freedom and Friendship? It is Freedom that has 
made it possible for America to be generous to those in need. It 
is Friendship, on both a national and an international level, that is 
the only genuine expression of our free institutions. Democracy 
means believing that other people are as good as we are, and 
sharing with them the best we have. 

This Christmas, as we face a world wracked with pain and 
hunger, we Americans are learning the responsibilities of our 
strength. Our Congress will rise to the challenge of the Marshall 
Plan. But no governmental aid to other nations, important as it is, 
can ever be sufficient. Only as the peoples of the world are con- 
vinced that we offer them the hand of friendship and freedom, can 
world stability and peace be restored. 

You may not have had time to contribute to the Friendship 
Train as it passed. But there are many other worthy and efficient 
relief agencies. Do not attempt to send gifts on your own unless 
you have friends abroad with direct mail facilities. Channel you 
gifts through some organization that can assure delivery. Here are 
a few we can recommend: 

International Children’s Emergency Fund, United Nations. 
Lake Success, N. Y. Needs money to supply necessities to children. 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Works in many countries on non-sectarian basis. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe, Inc. 
(“CARE”), 50 Broad St., New York, N. Y. Sends gift packages tor 
$10 and up. 

Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Send packages and cloth- 
ing through your local chapter ot the Red Cross, 

World Student Service Fund, 20 West 40th St., New York 15, 
N. Y. Aids schools, pupils, and teachers in war-devastated areas 

To give to our near and dear is easy. But the Master whose 
birth we celebrate at Christmas gave us a better reason: “For 1 was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 
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OUR FRONT COVER: These self-assured independence. Violence marks many of 
youngsters are fighting for merdeka (free- these struggles, although, for some new 
dom) in the Republic of Indonesia. They nations in Asia and the Pacific, freedom 
are standing guard at a railway station is already a reality. The story of this 
in the rubber region of eastern Java. All gigantic upsurge in the Far East is told 
over the Far East, nations and peoples in this week's special issue (pages 7-13). 
are struggling toward self-government and — Black Star photo. 





A “Royal” gift that will 


make Christmas last for years! 


MAGINE WAKING UP CHRISTMAS morn 

and finding... a Royal Portable Type- 
writer—and on the tag, your name! 

Who wouldn’t just love such a gift! 
Especially in those homes where there 
are young folks of school and college age. 

A poll among high school students 
shows that portable typewriters are 
among the leaders as a “must” item with 
teen-agers, and... 

..- Royal Portable is their No. 1 choice! 

For Royal makes typing easy! Royal 
has many time- and work-saving features 


no other portable typewriter can boast 

of! Here are but a few: 

1. The exclusivé “Magic” Margin, that 

quickly and easily sets the margin— 

automatically! 

2. “Touch Control,” which adjusts: key 

tension to individual speed and touch! 

3. Finger-Flow Keyboard, the fully 

standard “office machine” keyboard! 
And Royal Portable is carefully con- 

structed to /ast! Royal is sturdy and rug- 

ged! No wonder Royal Portable is the 

choice of students! 


So make it a Royal Portable this 
Christmas! It’s the best typewriter m- 
vestment in anybody’s young life! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


The Standard Typewriter 
in Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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; EUROPE 


@ SHOWDOWN IN FRANCE? Read- 
ag the news from France is like watch- 
the next-to-last act of a surging 

. You feel the approach of some 
mighty, perhaps terrifying, climax. 
| The long-expectgd “showdown” be- 
tween Communists and non-Commu- 
nists in this important country may be 
beginning. 

_ The present stream of events was set 
in motion by the victory of Charles de 
Gaulle’s new anti-Communist party in 
the October municipal elections. 

As 70 per cent of Frenchmen voted 
either for de Gaullists or Communists, 
the cabinet of Socialist Paul Ramadier 
was left with support of minority parties 

. After an effort to form a “third 
force” of moderates to oppose both de 

Gaullists and Communists, Ramadier 
resigned. Veteran Socialist Leon Blum, 
trying the same tactics, failed to win the 
National Assembly’s permission to form 
@ government. 

Then the entire Assembly, except the 
Communists, joined in accepting Robert 
Schuman as premier. This right-wing 
leader of the moderate MRP party 
formed a cabinet much like Ramadier’s. 
Some observers feared it may prove 
to be equally weak. a 

A strong government seems necessary 
to deal with France’s many economic 
troubles. These troubles aid the Com- 
munists, who are urging workers to 
unite in demanding higher wages. 
Strikes spread to include half a million 
workers, including many railroad men 
and thousands of miners who dig the 
coal so badly needed for France’s eco- 
nomic recovery. 


ree 


@ SHOWDOWN IN ITALY? In many 
ways the situation in Italy is like that 
in France. . 

The powerful Communist party is 
not included in the cabinet governing 
Italy. The Communists are using eco- 
nomic pressure on the government in 
the form of riots and strikes. They 
accuse Premier Alcide De Gasperi, 
leader of the Christian Democratic 
party of giving up the country’s free- 
dom to the United States by approving 
the Marshall Plan. 

But, as in France, the government 
holds a strong weapon—control of the 
army and the police. 

Late last month, for the first time 
since the war, the government called 
out the army to put down a civilian 
riot. This riot was one of a series of 
leftist-inspired disturbances that had 
swept through about 100 towns, mostly 
in southern Italy. 

week the violence subsided sud- 
denly, But observers looked for new 
flare-ups. The government was reported 
ready for a general strike. 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


@ NEW “NUMBER ONE” men were 
named by President Truman to head 
the Army and Navy. 

General Omar Nelson Bradley will 
succeed General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as Army Chief of Staff 
early in 1948. Admiral Louis E. Den- 
feld takes over from Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz as Chief of Naval 
Operations on December 15. 

Both General Eisenhower and Ad- 
miral Nimitz have completed two-year 
tours of duty in their present positions. 

At the same time, the President ap- 
pointed as Marine Corps Commandant 
Major General Clifton B. Cates. He led 
the Marines First Regiment on Gua- 
dalcanal during the war. (General Carl 
Spaatz is the Chief of the now-inde- 
pendent Air Force.) 

To succeed General Bradley as Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs, Mr. 
Truman named Carl R. Gray, Jr., of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, vice-president of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company. Gray is 58, a Republican, 
and was a Major General in World War 
II, under General Bradley's command. 

General Bradley, the new Army Chief 
of Staff, is 54. He served in World War 
II as Commander of the Twelfth Army 
Group in Europe. He left his field com- 
mand to assume control of the massive 


Veterans Administration, at a time when 
the VA was just beginning its many 
services for World War II veterans. 

Admiral Denfeld, who is 56, is the 
second youngest Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions since the post was created 32 
years ago. Until his new appointment, 
he was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet. 


@ STREAMLINED HIGH SCHOOLS 
for modern youth will blanket the coun- 
try, if we heed the advice of Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Plans for making the educational sys- 
tem fit more accurately the needs and 
interests of all the 7,000,000 students 
attending America’s 29,000 high schools 
are being worked out. 

The Commissioner has appointed a 
commission of nine leading educators on 
“life adjustment education.” It met in 
Washington December 1 to begin a sur- 
vey of needed changes in the high 
school curriculum. 

Only 20 per cent of high school grad- 
uates go to college, another 20 per cent 
take vocational courses. In between are 
some 4,000,000 students who are not 
interested either in academic work or 
in skilled trades, but are not getting ade- 
quate training for life. Thousands of 
them leave school too early. 

The commission plans to select “pilot” 
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schools in states throughout the country, 
to serve as demonstration centers of the 
best methods for general education. 
Nineteen thousand high schools have 
less than 200 enrollment. Dr, Stude- 
baker believes these should be sharply 
reduced in number by consolidating 
small schools in central buildings. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


@ THE BIG EYE is “home” at last. The 
“eye” is the world’s largest and most ex- 
pensive piece of glass. It is 17 feet across 
and is worth $600,000. 

As the mirror for the world’s biggest 
telescope, it will make its home in an 
observatory on Mt. Palomar in Southern 
California. 

Made in Corning, New York, in 1934 
the mirror traveled across the nation to 
California Institute of Technology. Cal- 
Tech took years to grind the reflecting 
surface to perfect accuracy. 

Early one morning recently the mir- 
ror left on its last journey. On the 32- 
hour trip the truck convoy never dared 
travel more than six miles an hour. 
Through rain, hail, fog, and sleet the 
precious mirror was hauled up the last 
38 miles of twisting and treacherous 
mountain road to the top of Palomar. 

Next spring the Big Eye will wink 
open. The mirror is twice the size of 
the biggest telescope mirror now in use. 
Astronomers say it will gather light 
from twice as far away as any present 
telescope, and will open up eight times 
as much of the universe # man has 
ever seen before. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


@ OUR BEST CUSTOMER, Canada, 
has suddenly closed her doors to many 
American goods. 

Barred from. Canada altogether are 
such “luxuries” as American-made ra- 
dios, refrigerators, typewriters, jewelry, 
and, at least temporarily, autos. Certain 
other goods can come into Canada only 
in limited amounts. And Canadians can 
take only a small sum of money with 
them when they travel abroad. 

What's the trouble? ; 

Canadians still want our goods. Can- 
ada is not a poor or war-ravaged coun- 
try, but a country enjoying unusual 
prosperity. Her exports are the highest 
in her history. She is exporting more 
than she imports. 

But three-fourths of her imports 
come from the United States. They 
must be paid for in American dollars. 

Before the war Canada earned dol- 


‘ 





lars by selling goods to Europe. Today 
the European countries have few dol- 
lars, and Canada sells to them mostly 
on credit, So the only way Canada can 
earn dollars in large amounts is to sell 
Canadian goods to the U. S. 

Except during the recent war, Can- 
ada has always bought more from the 
U.S. than the U.S. has bought from 
Canada. Recently this gap between im- 
ports and exports has grown much 
larger. Canadians have been spending 
far more for American goods than ever 
in history. 

The result: Canada must pay for the 
difference from her “savings” of dollars. 
Canada’s supply of dollars has dropped 
from $1,250,000,000 at the start of 
1947 to about $500,000,000. 


What's Behind It: Canada’s problem 
is a world-wide problem. Much of the 
world, striving to recover from upset 
wartime conditions, wants to buy the 
food and materials which only the U. S. 
can supply, Payment must be made in 
dollars. These countries have little to 
sell to the United States. Their supplies 
of dollars are running out. 

The Marshall Plan, plus emergency 
aid now under study by Congress, is an 
effort to meet this emergency. We plan 
to help recovery in Western Europe by 
donating—rather than selling—necessary 
materials which Europe cannot buy at 
present for lack of dollars. 

The Marshall Plan does not include 
Canada among countries to receive di- 
rect aid. But Canada hopes it will help 
end her “dallar squeeze.” Canada wants 
the U.S. to buy Canadian goods to 
send to Europe. 





CONGRESS AT WORk 


@ EMERGENCY AID to Europe moved 
toward approval in Congress, now meet. 
ing in special session, 

The Senate’s Foreign Relations Com. 
mittee approved, .13-0, President Try. 
man’s request fof $597,000,000 for 
immediate aid to France, Italy, and 
Austria. Approval by the full Senate 
was predicted. When and if the House 
gives similar approval, the bill will be 
ready for President Truman’s signature, 

However, an appropriations bill myst 
also move through both houses of Cop. 
gress before help can reach Europe. The 
money is intended for food and other 
necessities to help France, Italy, and 
Austria through the winter. 

There was some indication that the 
full $597,000,000 may not be approved 
by Congress. Senator Styles Bridges, 
Republican of New Hampshire, who is 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, warned that no “blank 
check” would be written for emergengy 
aid before it is known whether or not 
the U. S. has the food to spare. 


@® THE MARSHALL PLAN, now 
known officially as the European Re 
covery Program, will get the full support 
of a national committee of more than 
200 leaders in business, labor, religion, 
education and civil affairs. 

A group headed by Henry L. Stim 
son, former Secretary of War, is seeking 
the signatures of one million citizens 
on a petition to be presented to Con 
gress. Congress probably will not con 
sider the ERP until next month. 
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Press Associati® 
THE FRIENDSHIP TRAIN meets Miss Liberty: Two hundred fifteen freight cat 
of food are headed for France and Italy. The food was gathered by the friendship 
train in its cross-journey from California to New York. Communities along the way 


donated foodstuffs which are grown in their localities. In our photo, a section of 


train is towed up New York harbor, past the Statue of Liberty (at far left) before 
being stowed aboard ship. The idea for the train came from columnist Drew Pea 
son. A second train is already gathering wheat and other foodstuffs in the Midde 


West, and will reach Europe before Christmas. 
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N THE Far East —in Asia and the Pacific — new na- 
tions are bursting into life. In this explosion, the Old 
Order has crumbled, but the New Order is still to be 

built. The period of change has brought with it violence 
and bloodshed. There is fighting in Indonesia and in Indo- 
China. Korea is split in two by outside forces and in 
India the Moslems, Hindus, and Sikhs are engaged in 
bloody rioting every day. : 

Out of this turmoil, new ‘nations are rising. “Asia for 
the-Asians” is being translated from a slogan to reality. 
The one unblinking fact is that the old colonial empires 
are definitely on the skids, sliding with accelerated speed 
toward the pages of ancient history books. The East is 
the scene of a tremendous rise of nationalism — the devo- 
tion of people to their own nation, and their desire for 
independence. 

Since the end of World War II, the political map of 
Asia has changed beyond recognition. In addition to the 
Philippines, Burma has attained 
her independence. India is now 
divided into two self-governing 
dominions. Indonesia, Korea and 
parts of Indo-China have been 
promised freedom. Outer Mon- 
golia is independent, at least in 
name. 

The millions of Asians have ac- 
cepted with pride their new. 
responsibilities in the world com- 
munity of nations. Last spring 
the first Inter-Asian Conference 
was held in New Delhi, India, 
with over 200 delegates from 25 
Eastern countries attending. The- 
oretically, they represented 
1,055,460,000 people — more than 
half of the world’s population. 

The keynote was sounded by 
India’s leader, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
“For,too long,” he observed, “we 
of Asia have had to beg for our 
tights in Western courts. That 
story must now belong to the past. 
We propose to stand on our own 

and to cooperate with all 
others who are prepared to co- 
Operate with us. The countries 
of Asia can no longer be used as 
pawns by others.” 

The white men have overstayed 

welcome in Asia. They came 
300 years ago to purchase spices, 
teas, silks, and other luxuries. 





Courtesy of the New Republic 
Sketches by artist Sam Berman portray 
some of the interesting contrasts in 
the faces of Asia’s one billion people. 


Many nations of the East are striving for — and 
getting — self-government and independence 


Asia for the Asians” 


















































Later, they brought their soldiers 
to conquer large parts of the East. 
The Westerners took great wealth 
from the East’s uncounted re- 
sources, and put thousands of Asians to work for them. 
That era has practically ended. 

Its end was hastened by the rising tide of nationalism 
during World War II. This nationalism fed partly on 
the propaganda of the Japanese, who hoped to extend 
their power throughout the East. In calling for “Asia 
for the Asians,” the Japanese encouraged. Asiatic peo- 
ples to break away from the rule of the white colonial 
empires. Japan’s defeat in World War II ended her 
dream of a “Co-prosperity Sphere” in Asia. But the 
nationalism she fostered has grown steadily stronger. 

There were other underlying causes, too. These 
include: 

_ (1) The weakening of the imperial powers (Britain, 
France, and Holland), in World War II. 

(2) The granting of final independence to the Phil- 
ippines by the United States in 1946. This aroused new 
hope among all colonial peoples. 

(3) The rise of socialist governments in some of 
the mother countries, These governments tend to be 
sympathetic to self-gov- 
ernment in their em- 
pires. 

(4) The creation of 
the United Nations, 
with its pledge of 
“fundamental free- 
doms” for dependent 
peoples. 

All this is by way of 
introduction. In the fol- 
lowing pages we come 
face to face with these 


new nations. 





























“The Dawn Comes Up Like Thunder” 


Freedom's sun rises in Asia for half the world’s population 


Sine’ ) ? 
1, In INDONESIA the dawn of independence broke in 


1945, just after the war. These Javanese, armed only 
with bamboo spears, await orders to attack the Dutch. 


3. In KOREA failure of U. S. and Russia to agree stalls 
independence. Photo shows Russian and American Com- 
mission members with Sei Hoon Won, Korean legislator. 


5. INDIA and PAKISTAN ran into serious difficulties 
after achieving freedom on Aug. 15, 1947. Photo shows 
Moslem refuce>s headed for Pakiston in novel fashion. 


~3 
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2. At the same time VIET NAM broke from French rule 
in Indo-China. Photo shows Viet Nam children doing 
their lessons in the sand, for lack of paper and pencils. 


<sen 
4. Premier Thakin Nu of BURMA signed treaty with 
Britain on Oct. 17, 1947, watched by British Prime 
Minister Attlee. Full independence due Jan. 6, 1948. 


Photos from PA. Acme, British Information Servitt 
6. In the PHILIPPINES, already fully independent, Mrs. 
Geronima Pecson won seat in senate. She is first 
woman in Far East to gain such popularly-elected post. 
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British Information Service 


After 62 years of British rule, the 
Burmese become a free people on January 6 


ADIO quiz masters will soon have a strong nationalist movement. It 
gained such momentum by 1935 that 
the British granted the Burmese a lib- 
eral constitution, On April.1, 1937, the 
new constitution came _ into _,force. 
Burma was separated from India, and 
proclaimed a crown colony with her 
own legislature and a British governor. 
Despite increased self-rule, the Bur- 
mese remained dissatisfied. They want- 
ed outright independence. When the 
Japanese invaded the country in 1942, 
many Burmese cooperated with them. 
But the “independence” granted them 
by the Japanese proved completely 
“phony.” The Japanese became oppres- 
sive masters of the land. 

Toward the end of the war, some 
Burmese organized guerrilla bands 
which aided the Allies in liberating the 
country. Some of the same leaders who 
earlier had collaborated with the Japa- 


a new trick question with which 

to bedevil their contestants, “What 
new nation’s flag is red with a field of 
blue, on which there is a large five- 
pointed white star surrounded by five 
smaller white stars?” 

The answer to this 64-rupee ques- 
tion is Burma. On January 6, 1948, 
this newest nation in Asia will raise her 
national colors in the capital city of 
Rangoon to mark her complete inde- 
pendence. 

To the 17,000,000 Burmese, this will 
mean the realization of a long-cher- 
ished dream. For many centuries, this 
land—the size of France — was inde- 
pendent and ruled by native kings. In 
1886 it was conquered by the British 
and annexed to India. 

In the years that followed, resent- 
ment against British rule gave rise to 
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Pure white rice, staple diet of 
set for local distribution in Burma, 


nese helped the British to drive them 
out of Burma. On December 20, 1946, 
the British Labor goverment ap. 
nounced that Burma could have her ip. 
dependence “within or without the 
Commonwealth.” Within weeks, g 
Burmese delegation worked out an 
agreement ‘n London with the British 
government. The agreement provided 
for the election of a constituent assem. 
bly in Burma, in April, 1947. 

In the balloting for the constituent 
assembly, '' Aung San’s Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League won a sweep- 
ing majority. Its platform called for 
the creation of an independent sove- 
reign republic, to. be known as the 
Union of Burma. The 32-year-old U 
Aung San w.s named premier of the 
government. (The word “U” in Bur 
mese is a title of respect, roughly trans- 
lated “uncle.” The first Burmese am- 
bassador to the U. S. is U So Nyun,) 

The youngest Burmese republe suf- 
fered a tragic blow in July, 1947, when 
U Aung San and seven of this cabinet 
ministers were assassinated by politi- 
cal enemies. Thakin Nu, a close friend 
of the murdered leader, became pre- 
mier. Finally, on October 17, Burma 
and Britain signed a treaty of inde 
pendence. . 


Rice for Burma’s Neighbors 


Burma is primarily an agricultural 
nation. More than four fifths of its peo- 
ple earn their living by farming. Of 
the land under cultivation, three fifths 
is sown to rice. The delta of the Ir- 
rawaddy River is one of the largest rice- 
growing“ireas in the world. 

The Burmese are fortunate in being 
able to raise more rice than they them- 
selves consume, They are among the 
few people in the Orient who seldom 
face starvation. Almos* half their an- 
nual rice crop is shipped abroad. In 
addition to rice, Burma’s principal 
products are teakwood, tin, silver, and 
petroleum. 

Of the inhabitants of Burma, five 
sixths are Burmese. The other sixth con- 
sists of Hindus, Chinese, and the tribes 
of Chins, Kachins, Shans and Karens. 

The Burmese are a Mongolian peo 
ple of Tibetan descent and are pre- 
dominantly Buddhist. They have a high 
rate of literacy, by Eastern standards. 
More than 800,000 children attend 
state-sponsored schools. Women hold 
a privileged position, They are active 
in business and the professions. Burma 
is one of the few countries where mar- 
ried women may retain their maiden 
names, 
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IET Nam means “Land of the Peo- 
V ple of the South.” But it does not 
people of the South. And this territorial 
indefiniteness has been the cause of con- 
siderable bloodshed in recent months 
between the French and the Viet 
Namese. 

To begin with, Viet Nam is part of 
French Indo-China. The latter is a rich 
territory larger in area than France her- 
self. It is inhabited by 25,000,000 peo- 
ple. Most of them are Annamese, once 
united under the emperor of Annam. 

French traders and colonists brought 
Indo-China under complete French con- 
trol by 1907. Until World Wa: II, the 
Union of Indo-China was a tederation 
of French colonies. It consisted of five 
small countries — Cochin-China, Annam, 
Tonkin, Laos, and Cambodia. Some 
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HE Dutch have received an “eviction 
| notice” from the Indonesians. It will 
sooner or later put an end to the 
rich Dutch empire in the East Indies. 
But the Dutch have accepted it re- 
luctantly and seem to be in no hurry to 
move out. 

The islands involved in this dispute 
stretch over a thousand miles along 
both sides ot the Equator. They are 
inhabited by 72,000,000 people (as 
compared with Netherlands’ popula- 
tion of 9,000,000.) The islands cover an 
area nearly two and a half times that of 
‘lexas, 

Throughout their history, the East 
Indies have attracted foreign visitors.” 
The reason for the East Indies’ “popu- 
larity” is their rich store of natural re- 
sources. They have been regarded as the 
most valuable ot all colonial possessions. 
Before the war the islands produced 17 
per cent of the worlds tin, 19 per cent 
of its tea, 37 per cent of its rubber, 83 
per cent of its pepper, and nearly all ol 
its quinine The islands were a rich 
prize, Japan lost no time in seizing them 
during World War II. 

After the Japanese surrender, the 
Indonesians refused to submit again to 
Dutch domination. Native political par- 
ties felt that the time was ripe for inde- 
pendence. Accordingly, they renounced 
allegiance to the Netherlands and set 
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define how much of the land of the _ 





semblance of native rule was preserved 
in these countries, but the real bosses 
were the French officials. In order to 
“divide and rule” more easily, the 
French maintained separate govern- 
ments in the five countries. 

A sort of “independence fever” was 
steadily spreading among the Annamese, 
It reached the boiling point during the 
occupation of Indo-China by the Japa- 
nese in World War II. After V-J Day 
the nationalists — members of the Viet 
Minh movement — set up the Viet Nam 
republic. They claimed authority over 
Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin-China, Its 
president is Ho Chi Minh, who is gen- 
erally considered a Communist. 

In March, 1946, the French govern- 
ment recognized the Viet Nam republic 
as a “free state” but limited its control 
to Tonkin and Annam. The Viet Namese 
insist on the inclusion. of the rice-rich 
region of Cochin-China. The French 
refuse to agree to that until « referen- 
dum is held. But they have set no date 
tor such a vote. 





up the Republic of Indonesia. For about 
a year thereafter, the Indonesians alter- 
nately fought against and negotiated 
with the Dutch, 
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Then on November 15, 1946, both 


sides reached an agreement — the so- 
called “Cheribon Agreement.” The 
lmtch government recognized the 
Republic of Indonesia as “exercising 
authority over java, Madura, and 
Sumatra” (three islands whose popula- 
tion totals about 57,000,000). The 
treaty was signed by the Dutch and 
Indonesians on March 25, 1947. 

Both governments also agreed, under 
the terms of the treaty, to the formation 
of a “United States of Indonesia,” to be 
composed of the Republic ot Indonesia, 
Borneo, and East Indonesia. And this 
U. S. L, in turn, is to become an equal 
partner with the Netherlands homeland 
in a “Netherlands-indonesian Union.” 
Dutch New Guinea will also be in- 
cluded. The deadline set for this Union 
is January 1, 1949, 

Since the signing of the Cheribon 
Agreement, new differences developed 
between the Dutch and the Indonesians. 
Each side accused the other or failing 
to live up to the treaty. In July, 1947, 
open warfare broke out. 

The United Nations Security Council 
called on both sides to “cease fire.” The 
oider was Officially accepted by the 
Dutch and the Indonesians, but local 
fighting continued. Now a three-nation 
commission - consisting of the U. S., 
Australia, and Belgium—is trying to 
bring about a peaceful settlement. 
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Questions are based on articles in 


this issue. Perfect score is 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Who Am !? 


In the blank in front of each of the 
foilowing “who's whos” ‘write in the 
name of the person described. Each 
counts 5. Total 10. 


1, When I repre- 
sented India at the first Inter-Asian 
Conference last spring, I said, “For too 
long we otf Asia had to beg for our 
rights in Western courts. That story 
must now belong to the past.” 

2. I am the first 
president of the Philippine Republic 
and the leader of the Liberal party. 


My score 











Match Your Wits 


On the line to the left of each ot the 
statements in Column A, place the let- 
ter of the word which best goes with it. 
Each counts 5. Total 20. 


Column A 

— 1. Nation jointly occupied by 
Russia and the U. S. 

— 2. Sparsely populated, pastoral! 
nation which freed itself from China 
anc is under Russia’s influence. 

— 3. Nation which signed a treaty 
of independence from Britain on Octo- 
ber 17, 1947. It raises large quantities 
of rice for export. 

—__._ 4. Nation which was part of 
French Indo-China until France recog- 
nized its independence in March, 1946. 


Column B 
a. Burma 
b. Indonesia 
c. Viet Nam 
d. Korea 
e. Outer Mongolia 
My score___. 


Brief Answers 


In the blank in front of the state- 
ment about each of the following write 
the name 2t the country of the man 
described. Each counts 4. Total 12. 
1. A Hindu maha- 





rajah appealed to the government ~t 
India for protection when fanatic Mos- 
(Continued on next page) 














continued from preceding page 


lem tribesmen tried to get contro] of 
his country and unite it with Pakistan. 
2. Prime Minister 
Thakin Nu accepted the independence 
of his country from Britain. 

8. Ho Chi Minh is 
president of the republic which claims 
authority over Tonkin, Annam, and 


Cochin-China. 








My score____. 


Philippine Time Table 


Place the following events in Phil- 
ippine history in correct chronological 
order using the numbers 1 to 5. Each 
counts 2. Total 8, 


— The Philippine Islands became 
an independent nation. 

— Liberal party loses strength in 
national election. 

— The U. S. took the Philippines 
from Spain at the end of the Spanish- 
American war, 

— The U. S. passed the Independ- 
ence Act which would give the Philip- 
pines their independence after a wait- 
ing period. 

My score___ 


Indonesian Inquiry 


Place an X in front of the following 
statements about Indonesia if they're 
true; an O if they're false. Each counts 
5. Total 25. 

— 1. Jointly occupied by Russia and 
the United States 

— 2, Rich in rubber and tin 

— 3. Formerly part of British empire 

— 4. Includes islands of Java, Ma- 
dura, and Sumatra 

— 5. Exports spices and quinine 


My score__.. 


Mapping It Out 

How much have you learned from 
the map on page 9? Fill in blanks with 
brief answers. Each counts 5. Total 25. 


1. and 
—___. 2. are British possessions 
in the Far East. 





8. is a large island 
restored to China in 1945, 

4. is the capital of 
the Indonesian Republic. 

5. is an area of 
which Viet Nam would like to gain 
full control. 


My score____._ My total score 
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Lilippines 


S of today (December 8), the Re- 
A public of the Philippines is al] ot 
17 months and four days old. And 
doing very nicely, thank you, for an in- 
fant of that tender age. 

The United States may well be proud 
of her record in the Philippines. From 
the day we acquired the islands in 1899 
(as a result of the Spanish American 
War), it was the policy of our govern- 
ment to prepare and educate the Fili- 
pinos for independence. This policy 
paid off during the war. The Filipinos 
were practically the only colonial people 
who fought against the Japanese. 

As promised by the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act of 1934, the islands re- 
ceived their independence on July 4, 
1946. On that day, the U. S. flag was 
lowered over Manila and the Philippine 
standard raised. 

Last month, the Philippine Republic 
was having familiar democratic troubles. 
In the elections for senatorial and pro- 
vincial offices, the “outs” were fighting 
the “ins.” According to the returns, the 
opposition Nacionalista party was beat- 
ing President Manual Roxas’ Liberal 
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party in the republic’s first genera) 
election. 

Judged from this far distance, the op. 
position’s strength seems to reflect popu. 
lar dissatisfaction with the government's 
slowness in bringing about land reforms 
and rebuilding the country. 

The Philippines suffered se 
during the war years. The total dam. 
age has been estimated at $860,000, 
000. That is a tremendous burden for 
a new and relatively poor nation, 

The United States granted a $400, 
000,000 loan for reconstruction to the 
Philippines last year. We have also made 
a gift to them of $100,000,000 worth of 
surplus property. But political inde. 
pendence has worked serious economic 
hardship on the Filipino people. Their 
national economy had been tied to the 
American market for 40 years. Most of 
their products Were imported free of 
tariff duties. Their chief exports (sugar, 
copra, manila hemp, and minerals) went 
almost entirely to this country. 

Under the trade act of 1946, there 
will be free trade with us for a period of 
eight years. But after that our tariff will 
be imposed on Philippine products. 
It will increase at the rate of five per 
cent a year and will reach 100 per cent 
by 1974. 

The Philippines are an archipelago of 
more than 7,000 islands (the actual 
number of islands is unknown!). They 
are inhabited, according to the 1940 
census, by 16,354,000 people. 
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India And (kistan 


freedom to India, but not peace. 

On that day, Britain’s 200-year- 
old control of the sub-continent ended. 
Two sovereign states were born — the 
Dominion of India and the Dominion 
ot Pakistan. (See Sept. 29 issue.) 

But, on that day, too, new troubles 
began. The troubles were religious 
rather than political. In India there 
are three mojor religious groups: Hin- 
dus, Moslems, and Sikhs. 

It is because the Moslems and the 
Hindus could not see eye to eye on a 
united state that a partition of the 
country was finally agreed upon. How- 
ever, there are still some 38,000,000 
Moslems living in the Dominion of 
India; and about 19,000,000 Hindus 
living in Pakistan. 

These “islands” of minorities in 
Pakistan and India became a source of 
strife. Large-scale fighting broke out in 
several areas, notably in Punjab. Last 


eet 15, 1947 brought political 
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month more difficulties developed. The 
new sore spot was Kashmir, the second 
largest princely state in India. Most ot 
the other princely states have already 
joined either Hindu India or Moslem 
Pakistan. 

Not Kashmir. There, the rival claims 
of Moslems and Hindus brought fierce 
fighting. Several weeks ago, 10,000 
fanatic Moslem tribesmen from neigh- 
boring provinces invaded Kashmir to 
force its annexation to Pakistan. The 
Maharajah, a Hindu, promptly joined 
his state to India and called on the 
Indian government to send troops to 
ward off the invaders. 

Officials of Pakistan and India are 
conferring on how to put an end to the 
dispute. Both dominions are now mem 
bers of the United Nations. Premier 
Nehru of India has suggested that the 
world organization supervise a vote in 
Kashmir to determine which state its 
people want to join. 
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Officer “briefs Gi at border divid- 
ing U. S. and Russian zones in Korea 


what of a misnomer. Her history as 
an independent country goes back 
to the 12th century B. C. For about 
8,000 years this “Hermit Kingdom” 
was independent After that she became 
the pawn of China, Russia, and Japan. 
In 1627 A. D., the Manchus seized 
Korea and placed her under Chinese 
rule. Japan “liberated” Korea from the 


|: call Korea a “new nation” is some- 
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ISTORY certainly reversed itself in 
the Mongols. Under Kublai Khan 
and Ghenghis Khan, in the 13th 
century, the fierce horsemen from Mon- 
golia thundered across Asia and deep 
into Europe. By sword, literally, the 
Mongols carved themselves the largest 
inland empire the world has known. 

In those days, Russia paid tribute to 
the Mongol horde. Today, Russia dom- 
inates the Mongol homeland. 

Outer Mongolia can hardly be called 
independent. The country is under 
complete control of Soviet Russia — 
politically and economically. Her gov- 
ernment is modeled on the Russian 
pattern. She trades only with Russia. 
She communicates with the outside 
world only through Russia. No outsid- 
ers are admitted within her borders ex- 
cept by permission of the Russians. 

Outer Mongolia may be a small spot 
on the map of Asia, but she actually 
covers an area twice the size of Texas. 
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Chinese in the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-1895. Ten years later, the Japa- 
nese “defended” Korea against the Rus- 
sians, in the Russo-Japanese War. And, 
finally, in 1910, Japan absorbed the 
ancient kingdom into the Japanese Em- 
pire. 

World War II brought new hope to 
Korea. At the Cairo Conference of the 
United States, Britain and China, in 
December 1943, Korea was promised 
independence “in due course.” 

After the surrender of Japan, a mili- 
tary decision was reached that Soviet 
troops occupy the northern half of 
Korea down to the 38th parallel, and 
American troops south of that line. 

The pledge of Korean independence 
was confirmed at the Moscow Four 
Power Conference in December, 1945. 
But for over two years, the United 
States and Russia have been unable to 
agree on a program to unite the two 
zones and grant the Koreans their in- 
dependence. 

The Russians seem bent on setting 
up a puppet regime in Korea. In their 
own zone, they have established a Com- 
munist People’s Provisional Govern- 
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Her population is estimated at 850,000. 
The chief occupation is the raising of 
camels, oxen, horses, and sheep. 

After the collapse of the Mongol em- 
pire, in the 17th century, the surviving 
tribes decided to ally themselves with 
China. From then on Outer Mongolia 
has been a Chinese province. In 1921 
Soviet forces invaded the country and 
helped set up the “Mongolian People’s 
Republic.” A few years later, Russia 
signed a military alliance with this 
“sovereign” republic. China, however, 
continued to claim Outer Mongolia but 
was unable to enforce that claim. 

Finally, in 1945, under the Sino- 
Russian treaty, China agreed to give 
up Outer Mongolia, provided a popular 
vote confirmed the desire of the Mon- 
gols for independence. Such a plebis- 
cite was held under Soviet “democratic” 
processes. It was announced that the 
vote in favor of independence was no 
less than 483,291 to . . . zero! 


ment and have organized a well-armed 
Korean Red army. 

Last September, the United States 
decided to put the problem of Korea 
before the U. N. General Assembly. 
At that point, the Russians made the 
amazing announcement that they were 
willing to have both countries (the 
U. S. and Russia) withdraw their 
troops from Korea by January 1, 1948. 
The U. S. saw a “catch” in this offer. 
If accepted, it would have meant that 
the Soviet-trained north Korean army 
would have been in position to seize 
control of the entire country. 

Instead the United States delegation 
proposed that the General Assembly 
set up a commission to oversee demo- 
cratic elections for an independent 
Korea by March 31, 1948. The U. S. 
also proposed that the elected govern- 
ment then negotiate for the removal 
of the occupation troops. 

This proposal was approved by the 
Assembly last month, 43 to 0, with the 
Soviet bloc not voting. Russia said she 
will boycott the commission. 

Korea is about the same size as Min- 
nesota but has a population estimated 
at 25,000,000. The country is largely 
mountainous and is rich in mineral re- 
sources still to be developed. Rice is 
an important crop. Tobacco, barley, 
wheat and beans are also grown. Con- 
siderable industria] progress has been 
made in recent years. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Pakistan (Pa ké stiin) means “Land of 
Truth.” 

Moslem (méz lém) means “surrender to 
God.” Name given to a follower of Mo- 
hammed. 

Viet Nam (vé ét nam) means “Land of 
the people of the South.” 

Sumatra (300 mé tra) is a large island 
of Indonesia south of the Malay Peninsula. 

Malaya (ma lé4 4), name for the Malay 
Peninsula, the south tip of the Asiatic main- 
land. It contains British Malaya and part 
of Siam. 

Kashmir (kash mér), native state in 
northern India; home of the famous Kash- 
mir shawls. 

Indonesia (in dé né shi 4), new nation 
containing the former Dutch East Indies 
islands of Java, Madura, and Sumatra. 

New Delhi (dél i), summer capital of 
India. 

Rangoon (rang gdon), capital of Burma. 

Annam (a4 ndm), now part of the new 
republic of Viet Nam; formerly a kingdom 
in French Indo-China. ; 

Cochin-China (ké chin chi na), part of 
French Indo-China claimed by Viet Nam. 

Java (Jé vi), densely populated island 
now part of Indonesia. 










































Henry Ford is a good example of free enterprise. 
He perfected his horseless carriage in his spare time, 
sustained by determination and faith of his wife. 








In 1899 a group of investors backed Ford. Their goal 
was quick profits on costly cars. Ford wanted better, 
cheaper cars. He resigned, took his idea with him. 
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In those days the public thought the fastest car was 
the best one. Ford built a racer, drove it himself, 
broke the speed record. The race was good publicity. 











Freedom for 
Business 


O ANN DURAND is one of the most popular girls 
J in Denver, Colorado. She's pretty, all right. But that 
isn’t why so many men phone her. At fifteen she’s 
been a prosperous business woman for four years, head 
of her own company. She’s a fly-tier. Know what that 
is? She takes bright bits of feather, fur and tinsel, ties 
them around tiny hooks, and creates flies so lifelike even 
the most wary trout bites. 

Arthur Houghton, Harvard graduate, more or less 
inherited his private enterprise, Steuben Glass, Inc. It 
consisted principally of a warehouse full of a‘ million 
dollars worth of glass bowls and vases. There was only 
one thing wrong with it. Nobody would buy it. 

One afternoon in November, 1933, Arthur and a 
friend went into the warehouse with short lead pipes. 
Crash! Smash! They destroyed the whole million dollars 
worth — every piece of it! 

Then, with a new process, Arthur started to manv- 
facture a new glass that is today one of the finest on the 
market. President Truman’s wedding gift to Princess 
Elizabeth was a bow! of Steuben glass. 

Spiro Karagorges came to New York from Greece, in 
1903. He deals in junk. But Spiro saved his money and 
bought little pieces of property near his junk shop. To- 
day he owns 30 buildings. They are only a stone’s throw 
from the area where the shining new home of the 
United Nations will be built. Spiro, already prosperous, 
will be a millionaire. 

A young girl; a Harvard graduate; a dealer in junk- 
these people achieved success through our system of 
free enterprise. 

“Free enterprise” or “private enterprise” — call it what 
you will, but it is the way we built our country. Our 
ancestors wanted the independence that was the reward 


of individual effort. They wanted land! The old feudal 
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Next year, 1903, Ford Motor Co. was started with new 
backers. The Ford was tough, cheap, built to last. 
Owners could replace worn parts easily. It sold well. 
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systems of Europe allowed only the lords of the manors 
to own land. So our forefathers thought that to own 
land —a farm, a home — was the most wonderful thing 
that could happen to them. It meant independence. 

But other important things happened in 1776 besides 
our Declaration of Independence. James Watt perfected 
his steam engine and the “Industrial Revolution” began 
—a revolution that was to change our whole society. 
And Adam Smith wrote a book called The Wealth of 
Nations. 

Adam Smith’s theory became a sort of “rule book” for 
the new economic society. His idea was that with a free 
market, production would flourish. Prices would regu- 
late themselves according to the “law of supply and 
demand.” 


Free Enterprise Developed America 


Working on these theories our country prospered. 
The West opened up. People began to save the money 
they didn’t need to live on. They invested this extra 
money, which we call “capital,” in business. 

In our country there is no clear line between “capital- 
ists” and “laborers.” Not many of our people live entirely 
on interest from capital. And many workers, besides 
wages, receive also interest on their “capital.” About 
nine million of our people own stocks in corporations. 
Close to fifty million of them have deposits in savings 
banks. What happens to that money? It is invested by 
the banks as “capital.” 

Today, another change has come about. Although 
we usually work by individual effort and reward, we 
sometimes want some enterprises carried out by the 
Government. For example, the Post Office is a publicly 
owned and run enterprise. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is a publicly owned enterprise whose primary 
function is to prevent floods. But the T. V. A. “went 
into business,” dispensing electric power, making fer- 
tilizer and developing industry and agriculture. For 
this reason it has often been criticized by businessmen. 

As a people, we will have to decide how much we 
want to do “collectively” under government. 

Monopoly is a problem child of our business system. 
In spite of some “trust-busting” under our laws, the 


trend toward monopolies has not been stopped. Some 




















Ford wanted most of profits put 
expansion. Other stockholders said “No.” Ford bought 
control, cut price further by efficient production. 
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business people still want to use methods that would 
kill off competition, the life of our free enterprise. 

But we don’t like monopolies, and we try to do away 
with them. Of course, sometimes the very nature of a 
business demands that it be a monopoly. Examples are 
the telephone system or public utilities. But we insist 
that the government shall regulate such enterprises. 

Our system of free enterprise has produced more 
goods than any other system, and has made it possible 
for our people to buy these goods. We have the highest 
standard of living in the world. 


When the State Monopolizes Business 


Yet, today our system of free enterprise is under at- 
tack. Not from the Fascists! Fascism uses business for 
its own end, makes it the slave of the state. 

Our danger at the moment comes from those who say 
that our economic system must be changed. To what? 
To communism, they say. 

Well, under the Communist system, Jo Ann Durand 
and Arthur Houghton and Spiro Karagorges and mil- 
lions of others would never have a chance to succeed in 
their individualistic enterprises. For, unlike ourselves, 
the Soviets make all big business monopolies of the 
government. There is no free enterprise, and no busi- 
ness competition. 

As their strongest argument against our system of free 
enterprise the Communists point to our booms and 
depressions. Yes, we have had depressions, unfortu- 
nately. And far-seeing economists and businessmen are 
now working on the problem of how to prevent or 
cushion drops in business. 

But it is odd for the Communists to talk about depres- 
sions. They have never even had a boom. They have 
never been able to produce enough consumer goods to 
give their people a standard of living that even ap- 
proaches ours. They have had only depression — and a 
perpetual depression — ever since they came to power. 
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in 1914 Detroit wages were $2.40 for 9-hr. day. Ford 
offered $5 for 8 hrs. Next day 10,000 men stormed 
plant for jobs. With best men came more efficiency. 





FREEDOM 


By Henry Steele Commager (aS 


= a 


Professor of History, Columbia University = > 


UROPEAN wars at the turn of the 
E nineteenth century had still another 

effect on the United States. This 
can be pretty well summed up under 
the phrase, the struggle for freedom of 
the seas. 

As we have already observed, war is 
hard on neutrals, and the United States 
was the greatest of the neutrals, For 20 
years the warring powers ignored or 
flouted neutral rights. For 20 years the 
United States unsuccessfully tried to 
hold those rights. In the end she sought 
to gain them by war— the War of 1812. 

The details are perhaps unimportant 
in themselves, but they are important 
for what they illustrate. Britain was 
strong on sea, France on land. Britain 
sought to blockade Napoleon —to cut 
France off from her islands, from im- 
ports from the New World. Napoleon, 
in turn, sought to destroy British sea 
power wherever he found it, or cut 
Britain off from commerce with the 
European continent, to ruin her trade 
and her wealth. In this bitter warfare 
the neutrals were as much victims as 
were the belligerents. 

The story of the attack on neutral 
commerce may be read in a series of 
British orders-in-council and a series of 
Napoleonic decrees. The general effect 
of these was to close to American ships 
the commerce of Britain and France, 
their allies, and their colonies. This, if 
effective, would have meant disaster to 
American economy. It would have de- 
stroyed American shipping — next to 
that of Britain perhaps the largest in 
the world. It would have cut off almost 
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all American exports, To some extent it 
did just this. 

Naturally enough, American ship- 
pers attempted to evade the British 
orders and the Napoleonic decrees. The 
orders and decrees were, for the most 
part, in violation of international law. 
That was, to be sure, not much con- 
solation. What was more to the point, 
the rewards of successful blockade run- 
ning were immense. While some ship- 
owners were ruined, others prospered 
under the system. 

It was not only commerce that was 
under attack, but those who engaged in 
it as well. Britain, particularly, was at 
fault here. Alleging that “once an Eng- 
lishman always an Englishman,” the 
British refused to recognize the right 
of naturalization to American citizen- 
ship. They stopped ships on the high 
seas. They removed American sailors 
from the ships and “impressed” them 
into the British navy on the theory 
that they were really British. Altogether 
Britain impressed 6,000 American sea- 
men. (See illustration. ) 

What was the American answer to 
these attacks upon her neutral rights? 
One answer was to fight. There was a 
“quasi-war” with France and any num- 
ber of individual battles between Amer- 
ican and British ships. Another answer 
was the old—and pretty useless — 
diplomatic one. The United States pro- 
tested and argued and made represen- 
tations— all to no purpose. The only 
alternative seemed to be war. 

But President Jefferson contrived still] 
another answer and one of utmost in- 
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terest for the future. That was the 
Embargo. Jefferson was deeply com- 
mitted to the cause of peace. He rightly 
regarded war as a last resort — and one 
that rarely solved the problems it was 
designed to solve. 

The Embargo was his alternative to 
war. It meant simply that Americans 
should not trade with any belligerents 
so long as the belligerents viglated 
American rights. He hoped by this 
means to bring the belligerents to their 
senses — and to the recognition of neu- 
tral rights. For he was sure that France 
and especially Britain were so depend- 
ent upon American imports that they 
could not afford to be cut off from them 
permanently. 

Like so many idealistic plans, this 
one miscarried. It miscarried for two 
reasons. In the first place, Britain found 
new sources of supplies from the Argen- 
tine. In the second place, the New 
England shippers refused to obey the 
Embargo. There was something to be 
said for their attitude. If British and 
French limitations on their commerce 
were costly, the Embargo— which 
would have beached every ship — was 
ruinous. They sailed anyway. When 
they got through, the rewards were 
great enough to pay for all risks. p 


The Embargo That Failed 


In the, end, Jefferson had to admit 
that his policy was a failure. But it 
was an interesting failure. It was the 
first experiment in economic sanctions. 
This device was attempted again under 
the League of Nations, and was au- 
thorized under the United Nations 
charter. 

With the failure of the Embargo 
nothing was left but further diplomatic 
protests—or war. There were diplo 
matic protests—and they were disre- 
garded. 

In 1812 came war — with England. 
But why with England rather than 
with France? Both had injured the 
United States about equally. But Brit 
ain was the ancient enemy; and it wat 
Britain that followed the policy of im 
pressment. And it was Britain a 
that we could get at — on the high 
and through Canada. The war was 
much a war for westward and n 
ward expansion as it was a war for 
dom of the seas. 


® In previcus articles, Dr. Commager 
how European conflicts, especially the 
Revolution, influenced opinion fh the U. S. 
week he points out an important effect of 
conficjs on the life of the young Republic. 
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Adapted for radio by Frederick Garrigus 


RED (Fades in): A merry Christ- 
“thas, Uncle! God save you! 

Scrooce: Bah! Humbug! 

Frep: Christmas a humbug, Uncle? 
You don’t mean that, I'm sure! 

Scrooce: I do! Out upon merry 
Christmas! What’s Christmastime to 
you but a time for paying bills without 
money; a time for finding yourself a 
year older, and not an hour richer; a 
time for balancing your books and hav- 
ing every item in ’em through a round 
dozen of months presented dead against 
you? If I had my will, every idiot who 
goes about with “Merry Christmas” on 
his lips should be boiled with his own 
pudding, and buried with a stake of 
holly through his heart! He should! 

Frep: Uncle! 

Scrooce: Nephew, keep Christmas 
your own way, and let me keep it in 
mine. 

Frep: Keep it! But you don’t keep 
it! 

This play reprinted by permission of the 
author and publisher. Copyright, 1946, by 
Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. Pamphlet copies of the 
text may be obtained, at 50 cents each, 

N from Walter H. Baker Company. 
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Scrooce: Let me leave it alone, then! 
Much good may it do you! Much good 
it has ever done you! 

Frep: There are many things trom 
which I might have derived good, by 
which I might have profited, I dare 
say, Christmas among the rest. But I 
am sure I have always thought of Christ- 
mastime as a good time; a kind, for 
giving, charitable, pleasant time; and 
I say, God bless it! 

Bos: Amen! 

Scrooce: Let me hear another sound 
from you, Bob Cratchit, and you'll keep 
your Christmas by losing your situation! 
As for you, nephew, you're quite a 
powerful speaker, sir; I wonder you 


* don’t go into Parliament. 


FrepD: Don’t be angry, Uncle. Come! 
Dine with us tomorrow. 

Scrooce: I—TI'll see you in — 

Frep: But why? Why, Uncle? 

Scrooce: Why did you get married, 
nephew? 

Frep: Because | fell in love! 

Scrooce: Because you fell in love! 
Good afternoon! 

Frep: Nay, Uncle, but you never 
came to see me before that happened. 
Why give it as a reason for not coming 
now? 

Scrooce: Good afternoon! 

Frep: I am sorry, with all my heart, 
to find you so resolute. But I have made 
the trial in homage to Christmas and 
I'll keep my Christmas humor to the 
last. So, a merry Christmas, Uncle! 

Scrooce: Good afternoon! 

Frep: And a merry Christmas to you, 
Bob Cratchit! 

Bos: A merry Christmas, sir! God 
bless it! 

Scrooce: Bah! Humbug! 

Soxiciror (Voice fades in): Beg par- 
don, sir, but is this Scrooge and Mar- 
ley’s? 

Scrooce: It is! 

Soxiciror: Have I the pleasure of 
addressing Mr. Scrooge or Mr. Marley? 

Scrooce: Jacob Marley has been 
dead these seven years. He died seven 
years ago this very night. 

Soxicrror: At this festive season of 
the year, Mr. Scrooge, it is more than 
usually desirable that we should make 
some slight provision for the poor and 
destitute, who suffer greatly at the 
present time. 

Scrooce: Are there no prisons? 





Soxicrror: Plenty of prisons, Mr. 
Scrooge. But a few of us are trying to 
raise a fund to buy the poor some meat 
and drink, and means of warmth. What 
shall I put you down for? 

Scrooce: Nothing! 

Soxicrror: You wish to be anony- 
mous, Mr. Scrooge? 

Scrooce: I wish to be left alone! 
Since you ask me what I wish, sir, that 
is my answer. I don’t make merry my- 
self at Christmas, and I can’t afford to 
make idle people merry. I help to sup- 
port the prisons and the workhouses — 
those who are badly off must go there! 

Souicrror: Many can’t go there, sir, 
and many would rather die. 

Scrooce: If they would rather die, 
they had better do it, and decrease the 
surplus population. Good afternoon! 

Soxiciror (Fade out on the last of 
this speech): Good afternoon, Mr. 
Scrooge, and a merry Christmas to you! 

Scrooce: Bah! Humbug! (Pause) 
Here you, Bob Cratchit! 

Bos: Yes, sir. 

ScroocE: You'll want all day tomor- 
row, I suppose? 

Bos (Timidly): If it’s quite conven- 
ient, sir. 

Scrooce: It’s not convenient, and it’s 
not fair! If I was to stop half a crown 
for it, you’d think yourself mightily ill- 
used, I'll be bound! 

Bos: Yes, sir. 

Scrooce: And yet you don’t think 
me ill-used, when I pay a day’s wages 
for no work. 

Bos: it’s only once a year, sir. 

Scrooce: A poor excuse for picking 
a man’s pocket every twenty-fifth of 
December! But I suppose you must 
have the whole day. Be here all the 
earlier next morning! 

Bos: I shall indeed, sir. Good night, 
Mr. Scrooge, and a merry Christmas to 
you! 

Scrooce: Bah! Humbug! 

(A few measures of Christmas music 
fade in and, after ten seconds, fade 
down and out. Pause.) 

(Sound effect. First, a single bell 
rings; this peal is taken up by several 
bells, and continues for a few second. 
Stop. The sound of a chain being 
dragged over the floor fades in, be- 
comes very near, and stops. Pause.) 

Scrooce (Terrified): A ghost! I know 
him! Marley’s ghost! (Coldly) How now! 
What do you want with me? 

Marteys Guost: Much! 

Scrooce: Who are you? 

Maar.ey’s Guost: In life I was your 
partner, Jacob Marley. 

Scrooce: Mercy! Dreadful appari- 
tion, why do you trouble me? Who do 
spirits walk the earth, and why do they 
come to me? 

Mar.ey’s Guost: It is required of 
every man that the spirit within him 


should walk abroad among his fellow- 
men; and if that spirit goes not forth in 
life, it is condemned to do so after 
death. In life my spirit never roved be- 
yond the narrow limits of our money- 
changing hold; and weary journeys lie 
before me! 

Scrooce: Seven years dead. And 
traveling all the time? You might have 
got over a quantity of ground in seven 
years. 

Manr.ey’s Guost: O blind man, blind 
man! Not to know that no space of re- 
gret can make amends for one life’s 
opportunities misused! Yet I was like 
this man; I once was like this man! 

Scrooce (Faltering): But you were 
always a good man of business, Jacob. 

Martey’s Guost: Business! Mankind 
was my business; but hear me! My 


time is nearly gone! I cannot tell you’ 


all I would. A very little time is per- 
mitted me. I cannot rest, I cannot stay, 
I cannot linger anywhere! Hear me! 

Scrooce: I will. But don’t be flowery, 
Jacob, pray! 

Mar.ey’s Guost: I am here tonight 
to warn you that you have yet a chance 
and hope of escaping my fate. A chance 
and hope of my procuring, Ebenezer! 

Scrooce: You were always a good 
friend to me, Jacob. Thank’ee. 

Mar.ey’s Guost: You will be haunt- 
ed by three spirits. 

Scrooce: Is that the chance and 
hope you mentioned, Jacob? I—I think 
I'd rather not! 

Mar.ey’s Guost: Without their vis- 
its, you cannot hope to shun the path 
I tread. Expect the first tomorrow 
night, when the bell tolls one. Expect 
the second on the next night at the 
same hour. The third, upon the next 
night, when the last stroke of twelve 
has ceased to vibrate. Look to see me 
no more. And for your own sake, re- 
member what has passed between us! 

(Christmas fades in and, after five 
seconds, fades down and out. Clock 
strikes a deep, dull, hollow one. Pause. 
Whirring sound fades in and stops.) 

Scrooce: Are you the spirit, sir, 
whose coming was foretold to me? 

Guost oF THE Past: I am! 





Scrooce: Who and what are you? 

Guost OF THE Past: I am the Ghost 
of Christmas Past. Your past. The 
things that you will see with me ar 
shadows of the things that have been; 
they will have no consciousness of us, 

Scrooce: What business brings you 
here? 

Guost oF THE Past: Your welfare. 
Rise, and walk with me! 

Scrooce (In supplication): Not out 
of the window, Spirit! I am mortal, and 
liable to fall! 

Guost oF THE Past: Bear but a 
touch of my hand upon your heart, and 
you shall be upheld! Come! (Pause) 

(Violin and piano fade ixpsoftly play 
ing “Sir Roger de Coverley” — the mu 
sic continues to play softly underneath 
the dialogue until the music cue.) 

GHost OF THE Past: Do you know 
this office, Ebenezer Scrooge? 

ScrooceE: Know it! I was apprenticed 
here! And there’s old Fezziwig. Bless 
his heart, it’s Fezziwig, alive againl 
(Pause) And there’s Dick Wilkins, to be 
sure! My old fellow-apprentice, bless me, 
yes. There he is. Fezziwig was much 
attached to me and Dick. Dear, dear! 
(Pause. Reminiscently) What parties we 
had in this office oh Christmas Evel 
And old Fezziwig and Mrs. Fezziwig 
— they always danced top couple in the 
Sir Roger de Coverley, just as they'te 
doing it there now. Those were happy 
times, Spirit! And how very grateful 
we all were to old Fezziwig for those 
Christmas Eves! 

GuHost OF THE Past: A small matter 
to make these silly folks so full of grat- 
itude. 

Scrooce: A small matter, Spirit? 

Guost OF THE Past: Old Fezziwig 
spent but a few pounds of your mortal 
money — three or four, perhaps. Is that 
so much, that he deserves this praise? 

Scrooce: It isn’t that, Spirit. He had 
the power to render us happy or un 
happy; to make our service light or bur- 
densome; a pleasure or a toil. Say that 
his power lies in words and looks; @ 
things so slight and insignificant that it 
is impossible to add and count ‘em up; 
what then? The happiness he gives 8 
quite as great as if it cost a fortune. 
(Pause) 

GHosT OF THE Past: What's the mat- 
ter, Scrooge? 

ScroocE: Oh — nothing particular. 

Guost oF THE Past: Something, ! 
think. 
® Scrooce: No, no! I should like to be 
able to say a word or two to my clerk 
just now. That’s all. 

GuHosTt OF THE Past: My time grows 
short! Come with me! Quick! 

(Music cue. Dance music fades down 
quickly, and cuts out.) (Pause.) 

Guost or THE Past: Do you know 
this scene, Scrooge? 
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Scrooce: Yes; again it is myself, 

wih one I loved. I was a young man 

in that fatal day, Spirit! 

(Music plays softly “Drink to Me 
With Thine Eyes” underneath the 

following dialogue.) 

Guost OF THE Past: Listen to what 

they say! 

Gm: It matters little to you, Ebene- 

zr, very little. Another idol has dis- 

placed me; and if it can comfort you 


in time to come, I think it no just cause 
tp grieve. 

YourHFuL Scrooce: What idol has 
displaced you? 


Gmi: A golden one. You fear the 
world too much. I have seen your no- 
bler aspirations fall off one by one, un- 
tl the master-passion, gain, engrosses 
you. Have I not? 

YournruL Scrooce: What then? 
Even if I have grown so much wiser, 
what then? I am not changed toward 
you. Have I ever sought release from 
our engagement? 

Gm: In words, no. Never. 
Yournrut Scrooce: In what, then? 
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Gm: In a changed nature; in an 
altered spirit; in another atmosphere of 
life; another hope as its great end. If 
you were free today, tomorrow, can I 
believe that you would choose a dower- 
less girl? Do I not know that your re- 
pentence and regret would surely fol- 
low? I do; and I release you. With a 
full heart, for the love of him you once 
were. 

(Music fades down and cuts out.) 
Guost oF THE Past: I told you these 
were the shadows of the things that 
have been. Do not blame me! 

ScroocEe: Remove me! I cannot bear 
it. Haunt me no longer! 

(Lively music fades in on this last 
speech. Stop music after five seconds. 
Whirring sound fades up and in; con- 
tinue for three seconds and cut out.) 
Guost OF THE PRESENT: Look up! 
Look up, and know me better, man! I 
am the Ghost of Christmas Present. 
Look upon me! YOU have never seen 
the like of me before! 

Scrooce: Never! 

Gost OF THE PRESENT: Will you 
come forth with me, Ebenezer Scrooge? 
Scrooce: Spirit, conduct me where 
you will. I went forth last night on com- 
pulsion, and I learnt a lesson which is 
Working now. Tonight, if you have 











aught to teach me, let me profit by it. 


Guost OF THE PresENT: Touch my 
robe! 

(Lively Christmas music fades in, 
fades down and then continues dimin- 
uendo underneath the following dia- 
logue until the music cue.) 

GHost OF THE PrEsENT: Do you 
know this home, Ebenezer Scrooge? 

ScroocEe: Why it’s my clerk’s home! 
It’s Bob Cratchit’s home! 

GuHost OF THE PRESENT: Ay, Bob 
Cratchit’s house! Your clerk, Bob, who 
pockets on Saturdays but fifteen shil- 
lings! Yet the Ghost of Christmas Pres- 
ent blesses his four-roomed house with 
the sprinklings of his torch! Listen! 
(Pause ) 

Mrs. Cratcuit: What has ever got 
your precious father, then? And. Tiny 
Tim! And Martha warn’t as late last 
Christmas day, by half an hour! 

Peter: Here’s Martha, Mother! Hur- 
rah! That’s such a goose, Martha! 

Mrs. Cratcuit: Why bless your 
heart alive, my dear, how late you are! 
Well, never mind, so long as you are 
come. Sit ye down before the fire, my 
dear, and have a warm, Lord bless ye! 

Peter: No, No! There’s Father and 
Tiny Tim coming! Hide, Martha, hide! 

Bos (Fades in): Why, where’s our 
Martha? 

Mrs, Cratcuit: Not coming, Bob! 

Bos: Not coming! — Not coming up- 
on Christmas day! ; 

MartHa (Laughingly): 
Father! 

Bos: Martha! 

Mrs. Cratcuit: And how did Tiny 
Tim behave, Bob? 

Bos: As yood as gold, and better! 
You know, he told me, coming. home, 
that he hoped the people saw him in 
the church, because he was a cripple, 
and it might be pleasant to them to 
remember, upon Christmas day, who 
made the lame beggars walk and blind 
men see. 

Mrs. Cratcuir: Is the punch ready, 
Bob? 

Bos: It is, and for the first toast I'll 
give you Mr. Scrooge, the Founder of 
the Feast! 

Mrs. Cratcuit: The Founder of the 
Feast indeed! I wish I had him here! 
I'd give him a piece of my mind to feast 
upon, and I hope he'd have a good 
appetite for it! 

Bos: My dear, the children! Christ- 
mas day! 

Mrs. Cratcuirt: It should be Christ- 
mas day, I’m sure, on which one drinks 
the health of such an odious, stingy, 
hard, unfeeling man as Mr. Scrooge. 
You know he is, Robert! Nobody knows 
it better than you do, poor fellow! 

Bos: My dear, Christmas day. 

Mrs, Cratcuit: I'll drink his health 
for your sake, Robert, not for his! Long 
life to him! A merry Christmas and a 
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happy New Year! He'll be very merry 
and very happy, I have no doubt! 

Bos: Come, a merry Christmas to us 
all, my dears. God bless us! 

Tiny Tra: God bless us, every one! 

(Stop music. Pause. Clock tolls twelve. 
Whirring sound fades up and in. Pause.) 

ScrooceE: I am in the presence of the 
Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come? 

Guost OF THE Future: You are! 

Scrooce: Ghost of the Future! I fear 
you more than any specter I have seen! 
But, as I know your purpose is to do 
me good, and as I hope to live to be a 
better man, I am prepared to bear you 
company with a thankful heart. 

Guost OF THE Future: Follow me! 

Scrooce: Lead on! Lead on! The 
night is waning fast, and it is precious 
time to me, I know. Lead on, Spirit! 

GHOsT OF THE FuTuRE: Stop here on 
this corner, and listen. (Pause) 

First Man (Voice fades in): No, I 
don’t know much about it either way. 
I only know he’s dead. 

Seconp Man: When did he die? 

First Man: Last night, I believe. 

SEconD Man: What has he done 
with his money? 

First Man: I haven’t heard. He 
hasn't left it to me, that’s all I know! 
Bye-bye! (Pause) 

GuHOsT OF THE Future: Follow me, 
Ebenezer Scrooge, to yet another scene! 

Woman (Voice fades in): Look here, 
old Joe, here’s a chance! 

Jor (Eagerly): What have you got 
to sell? What have you got to sell? 

Woman: Half a minute’s patience, 
Joe, and you shall see! Every person has 
a right to take care of themselves! He 
always did! If he had been natural in 
his lifetime, he’d have had somebody 
to look after him when he was struck 
with Death, instead of lying gasping out 
his last there, alone, by himself! 

Joe: It’s the truest word that was ever 
spoke, it’s a judgment on him! (Short 
pause) What do you call this? Bed 
curtains? 

Woman: Ah! Bed curtains! Don’t 
drop that oil upon the blankets, now! 

Joe: His blankets? 

Woman: Whose else do you think? 
He isn’t likely to take cold without ’em, 
I dare say! 

Scrooce: I see, I see! The case of 
this unhappy man might be my own. 
My life tends that way now. Spirit, let 
me see some tenderness connected with 
a death, or this dark chamber, Spirit, 
will be forever present to me! 

GHOsT OF THE! Future: Follow me! 
(Pause ) 

ScrooceE: Bob Cratchit’s home again! 
But why are they all so quiet? What's 
that the boy is reading? 

(The quiet music of a Christmas 
hymn plays softly underneath the fol- 
lowing dialogue to the music cue.) 
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Peter (Reading): “And he took a 
little child, and set him in the midst of 
them.” What's the matter, Mother, why 
have you stopped your needlework? 

Mrs. Cratcuit: The color hurts my 
eyes. There, now they’re better again. 
It makes them weak to work by candle- 
light; and I wouldn’t show weak eyes 
to your father when he comes home. 
It must be near his time. 

Peter: Past it, rather. But I think he 
has walked a little slower than he used, 
since Tiny Tim is gone, Mother. 

Mrs. Cratcuir: I have known him 
walk, with Tiny Tim upon his shoulder, 
very fast indeed! 

Peter: And so have I, often! 

Mrs. Cratcuit: But Tiny Tim was 
very light to carry, and his father loved 
him so, that it was no trouble. Ah, 
there’s your father at the door! 

Bos (Fade in): Hello, Mother. Hello, 
Peter! 

Mrs. Cratcuir: You're late, dear. 
You went to the grave today, Robert? 

Bos: Yes, my dear. I wish you could 
have gone. It would have done you 
good to see how green a place it is. But 
you'll see it often. I promised Tiny Tim 
that I would’ be there on a Sunday. 
My little child! 

(Fade out on this speech and broken 
sobs. Fade out music.) ‘ 

ScrooceE: Specter, something informs 
me that our parting moment is at hand. 
I know it, but I know not how. Before 
you leave me, answer me one question. 
Are these the shadows of things that 
will be, or are they shadows of the 
things that may be only? 

GuHosT OF THE FutuRE: Men’s courses 
will foreshadow certain ends, to which, 
if persevered in, they must lead. But if 
the courses be departed from, the ends 
will change. 

Scrooce: Say that it is thus with 
what you show me! Spirit! Hear me! 
I am not the man I was. I will not be 
the man I must have been but for this 
intercourse. Why show me this, if I am 
past all hope? Assure me that I yet may 
change these shadows you have shown 
me by an altered life! (Pause) I will 
honor Christmas in my heart, and try to 
keep it all the year! I will live in the 


Past, the Present, and the Future! I- 


will not shut out the lessons that they 
teach! 

(Sound effect. Into the last part of 
the above speech fade up the sound of 
church bells pealing. Continue loudly 
for a few seconds, and then fade down 
and peal intermittently underneath fol- 
lowing dialogue to the Sound Cue.) 

Scrooce: Why it’s morning! It’s a 
clear, bright day, and I am in my own 
room! 

(Sound effect. Window opens.) 

Scrooce (Calls out): Hallo! Hallo, 
there! What’s today? 


Boy (From a distance): Eh? 

Scrooce: What's today, my fine 
fellow? 

Boy 
CHRISTMAS DAY! 


(Nearer): Today! Why it’s 


Scrooce: It’s Christmas day! I 
haven't missed it! Hallo there, my fine 
fellow! 

Boy: Hallo! 

Scrooce: Do you know the Poulter- 
er’s, in the next street at the corner? 

Boy: I should hope I did! 

Scrooce: An intelligent boy! A re- 
markable boy! Do you know whether 
they’ve sold the prize turkey that was 
hanging up there? Not the little prize 
turkey — the big one? 

Boy: What! The one as big as me? 

Scrooce: What a delightful boy. It’s 
a pleagure to talk to him! Yes, my buck! 

Boy: It’s hanging there now! 

Scrooce: Is it? Go and buy it! 

Boy: Walk-ER! 

Scrooce: No, no, I am in earnest. 
Go and buy it, and tell ‘em to bring it 
here, that I may give the man the direc- 
tion where to take it. Come back with 
the man, and I'll give you a shilling. 
Come back with him in less than five 
minutes, and I'll give you half a crown! 
(To himself) Ill send it to Bob Crat- 
chit’s!) He shan’t know who sends it. 
It’s twice the size of Tiny Tim! 

(Old Christmas air fades in, plays for 
ten seconds, and then fades down and 
out. Pause. Sound effect. Clock strikes 
nine, Pause.) 

Scrooce (Gleefully): He’s late! The 
day after Christmas, and Bob Cratchit’s 
late for work! Ah, there he comes. 
(Pause. Gruffly) Hallo! What do you 
mean by coming here at this time of 
day, Bob Cratchit? 

Bos: I am very sorry, sir; I am 
behind my time! 

Scrooce: You are? Yes! I think you 
are! Step this way, if you please, sir! 

Bos: It’s only once’a year, sir. I was 
making rather merry yesterday, sir. 

ScroocE: Now, I'll tell you what, my 
friend. I am not going to stand this sort 
of thing any longer! And ‘therefore I 
am about to raise your salary! A merry 
Christmas, Bob! (Earnestly) A merrier 
Christmas, Bob, my good fellow, than 
I have given you for many a year! I'll 
raise your salary, and endeavor to assist 
your struggling family, and we shall 
discuss your affairs this very afternoon, 
over a Christmas bowl of smoking 
bishop, Bob! Make up the fires, and 
buy a second coal scuttle before you 
dot another “i,” Bob Cratchit! 

(Musical closing. Christmas music 
fades in on this last speech, and plays 
forte for a few seconds, then quickly 
changes to diminuendo, and so contin- 
ues underneath the dialogue of the 
closing announcement.) 


CURTAIN 





Tidings of 
Great Joy 


O you think you know your Christ. 
mas carols from A to high C, do 
you? Well, even if you are star per- 

former of the mistletoe circuit (Look! 
no book!) these facts <bout the ancient 
and honorable art of carol-singing may 
come as a surprise to you. 

For instance, dia you know that some 
of the most reputable Christmas hymns 
were written to dance tunes? Scholar 
say that carol comes from corolla, mean- 
ing circle or ring. In the early Christian 
church, worshippers at Christmas time 
used to join hands and dance around a 
replica of Jesus’ crib —a “ring” dance, 
The habit of dancing in church was a 
leftover pagan ritual (in England, the 
great circle of stones at Stonehenge, 
thought to be a druid survival, is called 
“the giants’ carol”). Clergymen found 
it difficult to stamp out the practice, 
As late as 1209 the council of Avignon 
was sternly forbidding theatrical dances 
and secular (not sacred) songs in 
church. 

Although carolling was originally as- 
sociated with the “crib” of the Saviour, 
we now sing carols in school or in any 
other place. In the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, however, children stil] carry 
“milly-boxes” when they make their 
carolling rounds. “Milly-boxes” (My 
Lady boxes) contain figures which rep- 
resent the Virgin and the Child. 

Beggars early saw carolling as a 
“natural” for them, An old Anglo-Nor- 
man carol, “Seigneurs ore entendey 4 
nus” (“Gentlemen, lend us your gold”), 
points up this fact. It is, by the way, 4 
drinking song. 

In 1521, the first collection of carols 
was printed by a gentleman with 4 
curiously Brooklynese-sounding name- 
Wynkyn de Worde. Here is preserved 
the famous Boar’s Head carol, sung by 
the students of Queen’s College, Or 
ford, upon the ceremonial bringing-i0 
of the boar’s head. 

Most carcls are really folksongs, 
handed down from father to son. The 
beloved cherry-tree carol (“Joseph was 
an old man”) retells one of the legends 
fram an ancient Coventry mystery 
(“miracle”) play. “I Saw Three Ships 
Come Sailing In” and “The Camel and 
the Crane” are also based upon folk- 
legends; but- some modern carols, like 
“O Little Tuwn of Bethlehem” (Phil- 
lips Brooks) and “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing” (Charles Wesley) are of 





known authorship. 
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just as easy to write as any other 
bread-and-butter letter. It’s as 
simple as saying “thanks.” 

When sister Sue puts down her busy 
fork at your own dinner table and sends 
the butter along, do you hold up your 
hand for attention, startling the family 
with a witty discourse upon Sue’s ex- 
cellences as a hutter-passer? Do you 
sketch in an outline of the “from-cow- 
to-you” butter-making process, not for- 
getting to mention the many substitutes 
for butter man has found? 

No, of course not. “Thanks, Sis!” is 
about as much gratitude as Sue expects. 
Anything more than that might not 
make her doubt your sincerity forever, 
but it would certainly upset table con- 
versation for the rest of the meal. 

Let’s look at December~26th in the 
same spirit. There you are, in an Indian 
burial ground of torn gift wrappings — 
and with all those acknowledgments 
to write. (Of course, you have been 
careful to keep each card and its cor- 
responding gift together. There’s no 
point in thanking Aunt Agatha for the 
hunting knife Granddad sent.) Let's 
look over a few sample letters: 


CHRISTMAS “thank-you” note is 


Dear Granddad, 

Once, several years ago, I had occasion 
to go on a hunting trip with Dad and some 
of the other men. How well I remember 
that journey! 

It was a bleak October morning when 
we set out. A mist hung low over the 
marshes and we who penetrated that for- 
saken stretch of land could discern no 
sign, no sound of life, save the hauntingly 
lonely cry of a wild Canadian duck as it 
wheeled in solitary flight across. . . 


Had enough? 

Hank was writing to thank Grand- 
dad for a super hunting knife, but his 
genuine appreciation of the gift got lost 
in all that “bleak October mist.” Hank 
tried too hard. Laboring under the de- 
lusion that a thank-you note must be a 
literary masterpiece, Hank turned out 
the stilted “epistle” above. 


DECEMBER 8, 


1947 


For Christmas 


A note of appreciation pays 
your debt to givers of gifts 


That’s doing it the hard way. Grand- 
dad doesn’t expect an exercise in com- 
position to show up in his mail. He just 
wants to know how Hank liked the new 
hunting knife. He would feel more at 
ease with the letter if it didn’t sound 
so formal. After all, letters are stand- 
ins for face-to-face talk. Maybe Grand- 
dad would prefer a letter like the one 
Sally sent Grandma: 


Dear Grandma, 


Well, here it is the day after Christmas 
and I must write to say “thanks” for your 
present. I can always find room for another 
pair of stockings, so thanks for sending 
them again this year. 

Of course, darker shades are more fash- 
ionable now, but I'll probably find that 
these will come in handy with my every- 
day things — after all, there’s no use rush- 
ing a style, is there? 

The ones you sent me last year ran like 
a monkey up a tree. I snagged them on a 
fence rail and — poof! Wish me better luck 
this time. 

Love to Grandad and a Happy New 
Year, 

Sally 


Sally’s letter was no improvement 
over Hank’s, was it? Breezy and casual, 
to ‘be sure, but naturalness does not 
guarantee tact. On the contrary, Sally 
belittles Grandma’s gift by pointing out 
its unfashionableness — and makes 
Grandma feel definitely “old hat” for 
not having been aware of the trend. 

Sally’s unnecessary reference to the 
short (or long, depending upon how 
you look at it) run of last year’s gift was 
thoughtless, too. So was her condescen- 
sion in saying that she would “find 
room” for the stockings. Grandma want- 
ed to feel that her gift to Sally would 
satisfy a real need, even if it couldn't 
give Sally actual] pleasure. 


In fact, the overall tone of the letter, 
from its got-to-write-to-Grandma-be; 
cause-this-is-the-day-after-Christmas in- 
troduction straight on through to the 
end, is one of heedlessness. 

Ellen erred in still another way in 
her letter to Jinks: 


Jinks darling, 

What a wonderful Christmas! 

Steve couldn’t get in for the weekend 
after all, but the whole family descended 
upon us Wednesday night and you never 
saw so many presents! Honestly, I seem to 
have walked off with the contents of an 
entire department store! 

Well, to begin with, there’s a simply de- 
vine little bed jacket—pink satin and 
quilted, from Aunt Jessie, bless her old 
heart. And then, Gretchen came across 
with about the last thing you would have 
expected from her: a really expensive-look- 
ing slip—real silk, and as far as I can tell, 
the lace on it... 


That will be enough of that! Ellen’s 
idea of Christmas spirit carries a price 
tag, obviously, Her letter is in bad 
taste, not only because of its emphasis 
upon material things, but also because 
she has yet to mention Jinks’ gift. 

All of the above writers missed out 
on the Big Three rules for thanks-writ- 
ing: keep it short; keep it sweet; say 
why you liked the gift. But John, in 
his letter below, handles a delicate 
problem expertly. He thanks faraway, 
never-seen, Uncle Scott for a gift of 
money without letting his note degen- 
ercte into a crude “thanks for the 
check.” 


Dear Uncle Scott, 


It was beginning to look as if that shiny 
candid camera in Stuart’s window never 
would be mine! I’ve been saving up for it 
for almost a year. Now, thanks to you, I’m 
a cameraman at last. I look forward to a 
bright and candid future. 

You will be receiving snaps of mother 
and the baby soon. In fact, you'll find it 
hard to forget us from now on! 

Love, 


John 


And here is Mary’s note to Aunt 
Minnie which is warm, appreciative, 
and original. 


Dear Aunt Minnie, 


Many, many thanks for the lovely foun- 
tain pen. You can see from this letter that 
I have found an immediate use for it. And 
how did you know that I prefer the finer 
point? Such a ladylike script — you'll be 
hearing from me often from now on. 

I'm writing a separate note to Uncle 
Charles. This pen is really inspiring! * 
Thank you again for your thoughtful- 

ness, 
Love, 
Mary 
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Them” became a finalist in the 

contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews in last spring’s Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards. 

The judges admired this story for 
its simplicity and for Nancy's avoid- 
ance of a pat solution to the problem 
she has presented. There was some 
confusion over the use of tenses, 
however. It was not always clear at 
what point the heroine switched 
from a memory of the past to an ac- 
count of the present. 

How do you like Nancy’s opening 
paragraph? It seems to us an espe- 
cially fine way of creating mood. 
The raw, cloudy weather, the mists, 
the cold dampness of Pat's scarf, all 
help to create a psychological atmos- 
phere of depression. 

You might like to discuss in class 
what you think should have been 
Pat’s behavior towards the anti- 
Semitism of Carol and Alan. 

It isn’t too soon to begin prepar- 
ing your own manuscripts for com- 
petition in next spring’s contests. An 
entry submitted in any classification 
of the Scholastic Writing Awards — 
English, social studies, or journalism 
— will, provided it treats the theme 
of brotherhood, be eligible for the 
fifty-dollar prize given by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

There are many other literary di- 
visions you may enter where the 
choice of subject matter is entirely 
up to you. Send your work to the 
Young Voices Editor for publication 
during the school term, if you like. 
All Young Voices material will be 
considered for the national awards. 
And if your teacher cannot supply 
you with a Scholastic Writing 
Awards rules booklet, address your 
request to The Scholastic Writing 
Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


“The Run of Them” 


It was raw out. Clouds of heavy mist 
hung over our heads. My hand felt cold, 
but the warmth of Dave’s was slowly 
coming to me. Our shoes crunched 
loudly in the gravel on the sidewalk. 
Dave was thinking. His breathing came 
deep and troubled. From the overhang- 
ing boughs, a wisp of moisture dropped 
on my head. It soaked through my 
scarf, feeling cold and final. A stone got 


\ ee BAKKEN’S “The Run of 















Joplin 


into my shoe. Forward and back it slid, 
as I walked. 

“Stop a moment, will you, Dave?” I 
said. We stopped. Leaning against him, 
I emptied my shoe, and we went on. 
It was awfully quiet. 

Slowly Dave turned toward me. “If 
it weren't for a mere accident of 
birth...” ’ 

“Don’t let it bother you, Dave,” I 
begged. “It doesn’t mean anything to 
me, not a thing.” I put my head against 
his shoulder and we walked slowly on 
through the mist. 

I remembered the first time Lave had 
walked me home. I had felt flattered, 
because he hadn’t gone out with many 
girls before. He was always on First 
Honor Roll, and the school paper had 
called him one of the best ail-around 
athletes in the school. When I told the 
girls that I thought his arched eyebrow 
was cute, they laughed at me. I was 
running after Alan, they kept telling 
me; I shouldn’t try for two at once. 
Then, he roller-skated with me at Open 
House and walked me home. I could 
even remember the conversation we 
had. 

“I don’t want to ever grow up,” Dave 
had said, as he picked his way along the 
icy pavement. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“I'm happy the way I am. I don’t 
have to work for anyone. I have no 
cares.” 

“That’s right,” I said, “but there are 
loads of things you can’t do now that 
you can do when you're older.” 

The night was quiet as we sauntered 
up the hill. My shoes flopped from the 
heel as I moved. Dave turned his head 
and gave me a quick look from under 
his glasses. 

“Alan played a good game of ping- 
pong tonight,” he said. He was probing 
my mind. I knew, because he had 
pressed my hand. 

“Alan does everything well,” I said 
as I tipped my shoe to let a rock fall out. 

“You like him, don’t you?” 

I was startled. “I like everyone,” I 


‘answered. “I intend to enjoy myself all 


the time.” 
“Sure,” he said, with a squeeze of 
my hand, We were. home. “I leave you 


SENIOR 


here,” he said. “You’ve given me food 
for thought.” 

His last words had puzzled me. He 
must have liked me, because he would 
walk me over town before practice. 
Once, for good luck, he let me try on 
his varsity jacket. I liked Dave, too. The 
papers began to say, “Pat and Dave,” 
and some people referred to us as “that 
swell couple.” I went out with other 
boys, but I had the most fun with Dave. 

I looked up at him. He had a kind of 
sixth sense about people watching him, 
and he lifted his eyes from the sidewalk. 
The arched eyebrow was sagging a 
little and his brown eyes, which looked 
green sometimes, were thinking. 

Early in the winter, our gang had 
been invited to a party at Dave's house. 
He felt that he owed one, because every- 
one else had had a party. He’d been 
invited to the others for me. We rode 
over to his house in his father’s new 
Buick, which shimmered when the 
moonlight struck it. After our coats had 
been put away, we went into the living 
room. It was big, with modern furniture 
in the right places. Even the ash trays 
matched. The victrols was concealed in 
a table at the end of the couch. Every- 
thing was perfect. I sat on the couch 
away from the others. Carol came over 
to where I was sitting and said to me 
softly, “You never know what to ex- 
pect from these Jews, do you?” 

Trying to hold my temper, I said, 
“No,” quietly, and changed the subject. 
Dave came through the door, trying 
awfully hard to balance a tray of drinks 
in one hand. He finally gave it up and 
passed the tray with both hands. It 
seemed to me a rather futile attempt. 
His guests, because of their noise, failed 
to notice. By the time the ice cream had 
been doled out and everyone had begun 
talking loudly, Dave was perspiring. 
His dark hair glistened with moisture. 
His knee, beside mine, shook. 

“How about some music?” I said to 
the bunch, as I opened the top of the 
victrola beside me. Dave bent over to 
explain the controls. Together we got 
the records set for a long time. Then, 
with what I thought was a continental 
air, he bent from the waist and asked 
for the first dance. He looked so tall 
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and thin standing over me that | felt fat. 
We danced. 

“Happy?” he asked. 

“Very,” I said. Carol turned the lights 
out and we were dancing in darkness. 
By the light coming in the windows, 
I could see Dave smile. I smiled back. 
At the end, Dave left to dance with his 
other guests. 

“Dance?” said Alan to me. 

“Sure,” I said. 

He was a good dancer, and I always 
had to be alert when I was with him. 

“Dave's a nice guy,” said Alan, “not 
at all like the general run of them.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“You and Dave going to go steady?” 
he asked. 

“Uh uh,” I said with no conviction. 

“That's good. No use going in too 
deep with these fellows.” 

“How’s photography coming along?” 
I said. That was always a good question 
to ask Alan. 

Dave came at last, and gently tapped 
Alan’s shoulder. 

“See you later,” said Alan as he went 


Dave danced close and held my right 
hand tightly to him. We didn’t talk; 
there was no need to. We were both 
happy the way we were. 

Now, with Dave near me in the damp 
air, I felt good. I'd be happier, though, 
if Dave weren’t so quiet and far off in 
his thoughts. We were almost home. 

“’Night,” said Dave when we reached 
my door. 

“Good night,” I safd. Quickly I went 
inside. I knelt in front of the dining 
room window and watched him walk 
down the driveway. His eyes were 
trained on the ground. 

The next morning, I went to school, 
feeling the way Dave had looked. My 
books were heavier than usual. I hit 
bumps in the walk that I hadn’t noticed 
before.” The kids seemed far away and 
the halls were quieter than usual. I 
ee 
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“What’s the matter, Pat? You look 
sick.” 

I looked around. 

“Oh, hello, Carol. I’m OK,” I said. 

“You sure don’t look it,” she said. 
“Gee, you look like you had the worries 
of the world on your shoulders. Couldn’t 
be Dave, could it? He just isn’t good 
for you.” She combed her hair as she 
made faces in the mirror. I picked up 
my books and went to my home room. 

When the bell rang, some of the kids 
quickly left the room, others just moved 
their seats for the next class, and some, 
like me, were stalking with ‘their heads 
down, thoughtfully. The lower hall was 
noisy. The sophomores had banged out 
of their homeroom and were pushing 
their way to the stairs. I hardly saw 
Dave as I walked over to the staircase. 
He touched my shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, Pat?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” I answered. 

“Don’t you worry now. You bother 
me when you look so low,” Dave said 
softly as he went off down the hall. 

I hurried to my locker and, by force 
of habit, took my two English books 
out. As the late bell rang, I slid into my 
seat. Class started. Miss O'Reilly read 
something in her rasping voice. Gener- 
ally, I listened to what she said, but 
now I scarcely heard her as she droned 
on. I was thinking about the conversa- 
tion at the table that morning. 

“Pat,” my mother had said in her 
most reserved tone, “don’t you, well, 
aren't you seeing too much ot Dave?” 

“What do you mean?” I had asked. 

“Well,” Mom said, with a slight clear- 
ing of her throat, “don’t you think you 
could see a little more of Bixey, or Alan, 
or some of the other members of your 
church age-group? Some of the ladies at 
the bridge club yesterday were talking. 
Well, what I mean is that Dave is .. .” 

I remembered how I had looked ‘at 
her and how we had finished breakfast 
in silence. 

Miss O'Reilly was talking about Shel- 
ley. I wondered, to myself, why the 
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world didn’t have more people who toss 
hate-breeding discriminations back to 
those who started them. Shelley did 
that. My mother wanted me to forget 
about Dave, not to see him, let the fact 
that he was of another religion put a 
wall of polite how-do-you-dos between 
Dave and me. I figured that the time 
would come, some day, when I'd have 
to choose between hurting my parents 
or someone else whom I liked very 
much. Why, I thought, can’t parents see 
that there are things in life bigger than 
differences in faith? 

The clock in the back of the room 
clicked off the minutes. Books were 
being closed. I thought, next period I'll 
have to do something . . . something. . . 
The bell rang. 

I went out into the hall. 

“Hey, Pat! Wake up!” said Alan’s 
voice from behind me. 

“Lemme have your trig book for next 
period, will you?” I asked him. 

“Sure,” he said, “anything for you.” 

According to my watch, I had two 
minutes to talk to Dave before the late 
bell. I saw him. His thinness made him 
look lonely. My eyes wandered over his 
face. His black hair was lapping around 
his part, for he never could apply the 
rule that the shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line. There was 
nothing about him, from the freckles on 
his nose to his arched eyebrow which 
made him different from anyone else. 

- “Listen, woman,” he began. 

“My name’ is Pat,” I said, looking at 
his hair to avoid his eyes. 

“How about the movies. Saturday?” 

“Movies?” I stopped. “Dave,” I be- 
gan, “Mom said this morning that. . .” 

He didn’t let me finish. “Me?” he 
asked with a shake in his voice, 

“You,” I said, “but she’s all off, Dave. 
She is,” I went on quickly. 

- “Your mother is your mother,” Dave 
said quietly. “You can’t forget that.” 

I couldn’t say anything. I looked at 
his eyes. The eyebrow wasn’t arched. 
We got in when the late bell rang. 

Trig was a jumble. I tried to get out 
of class before Dave, but I couldn't. 
He was there, beside me. We walked 
through the dark upstairs corridor with- 
out talking. We were in front of the 
Latin room, 

“Dave,” I said, as he turned to go, 
“what time will you pick me up Satur- 
day?” e 

“Seven,” and he strode down the hall 


Well, at least there will be Saturday, 
I thought, as I went in. 


Nancy Bakken, 
Horace Greeley H. $. 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Teacher, Syivic Kurson 
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RE you a spongy reader? Does your 

mind “sop up” everything an au- 
thor says? Or do you stand up to writers 
and demand that they make sense? 

If you're a sponge, you're a lazy 
reader. Wake and criticize the 
things that writers say, What you see 
in print isn’t necessarily so. 

You must analyze and judge every- 
thing you read. To do this, you have 
to know how: (1) to find the writer's 
point; (2) to pick out the arguments 
he uses to prove his point; (3) to de- 
cide whether the arguments are sound. 


What's the Point? 


Before you can criticize an author's 
evidence, you must know what 
trying to prove. 


up 


he’s 


I. Read each of these selections. Can 
you find the author’s main point? 

1. Thousands of acres of forests 
could be saved yearly in the 
United States if the waste newspa- 
pers were collected and put 
through ink-removing processes. It 
is estimated that, in the city of 
Chicago alone, over 300 tons of 
papers might be collected daily. 
This could be converted into more 
than 200 tons of clean paper ready 
for use again. 


What is the author trying to prove? 


2. We have found no sure cure 
for irresponsible So 
long as newspapers 
continue to make money, they will 
be printed; and they will continue 
to make money so long as large 
numbers of our citizens buy them. * 
Evils that feed on the approval 
of the public will not be wiped 
out until public opinion withdraws 
its approval. It is the individual 
who helps make up public opinion, 
and it is up to the individual not 
to support newspapers that abuse 
freedom o' the press. 

What is the author trying to prove? 


journalism. 
sensational 


Did you spot the different ways in 
which these two authors presented their 
main points? The first selection states 
the point immediately and then gives 
evidence to prove it. You can keep the 
point in mind as you read the proof. 
The second selection begins by giving 
the evidence. The author builds up 
the evidence to the point he wants to 
prove. 

Be especially alert when you're read- 
ing arguments which are presented by 
the second method; for you don’t know 
where the author is leading you. What 
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if you accept illogical reasoning along 
the way? You'll find yourself accepting 
an illogical conclusion. 


Straight-line Thinking 

A good writer presents evidence 
logically. He states fact A, which is 
accurate. Then he’ moves smoothly to 
related fact B, which is also true. Still 
following a straight line, he draws a 
conclusion by tying A and B together. 

Let’s examine the second selection 
which you read in Quiz I above, as an 
example of ‘ogical writing. First, the 
author says that sensational papers will 
be published so long as they make 
money for their publishers (A). Then 
he says that they'll make money so 
long as people buy them ‘(B). Both 
(A) and (B) are straight facts, and 
they're related. Right? 

With those two facts you could draw 
the conclusion yourself: The way to 
eliminate sensational papers is for peo- 
ple to stop buying them (C). The au- 
thor follows the logical A-B-C line of 
reasoning. His argument makes sense. 


They Don’t Add Up 

Many writers present illogical evi- 
dence. It’s your job to challenge them. 
Let’s investigate some of their tricks. 

Sometimes an author will misuse the 
A-B-C line of-logic. Here’s how: 

A. All human beings eventually die. 

B. I am a fair-haired human being. 

C. Therefore, all human beings are 
fair-haired, 

Do you see what's wrong there? 
Facts A and B are not related. The fact 
that you are fair-haired has nothing 
to do with the fact that all human 
beings eventually die. Statement B in- 
troduces a point that is not related to 
statement A. Therefore you reached a 
false conclusion. 


Now what happens if you drop that 
unrelated detail from statement B? 

A. All human beings eventually die. 

B. I am a human being. 

C. Therefore, I shall eventually die. 

By sticking to facts that are related 
you've reached a true conclusion, 


Now study these statements: 

A. It’s a well-known fact that anemia 
can’t be cured. 

B. My brother has anemia. 

C. I’m afraid my brother will suffer 
from anemia all his life. 

That conclusion is untrue! Yes, the 
reasoning is logical, but the first state- 
ment is untrue. Happily for your 
brother, anemia can be cured. The con- 
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clusion is untrue because it’s based on 
an untrue statement. Don’t be fooled 
by fancy language, such as that “well- 
known fact” business in Statement A. 
Check facts before you -accept con- 
clusions, 


Il. Study eacn of these arguments 
carefully. Is it true or false logic? If 
false, is it because the facts are un- 
related (and how), or because one fact 
is untrue? 

1. History has proved to us that 
the only way to settle international 
problems is by going to war. We 
are now faced with an overwhelm- 
ing number of international prob- 
lems. It is quite obvious, therefore, 
that a third world war is inevit- 
able. 


2. It was the Japanese military 
leaders who planned the treach- 
erous attack on the United States 
at Pearl Harbor. We have in our 
own country many Americans 
whose grandparents came from 
Japan, If we are wise, we will con- 
stantly be on the alert against 
Americans whose forefathers were 
Japanese, 


(These are only a few examples of 
false evidence. Next week's reading 
article will examine other techniques 
of illogical reasoning.) 


Answers 


I. 1. We could save forest land by cob 
lecting and re-using old newspapers. 2. The 
way to eliminate sensational newspapers #8 
for individual readers to stop buying them. 

II. 1-False logic, because of an untrue 
fact: history has proved that there are 
other ways of settling international prob- 
lems; 2-False logic, because of unrelated 
facts. The fact that Japanese military lead- 
ers planned the attack on the U. S. has 
nothing to do with the fact that there are 
Americans whose grandparents came from 
Japan. 
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By Selma Lagerlof 
A doubter destroyed the miracle of the garden 


one for herself and one for each of the 
five children. 

While the mother was standing qui- 
etly at the gate, her youngsters were 
running about. And now one of them 
came and pulled at her skirt, as a sig- 
nal that he had discovered something 
which she ought to come and see, and 
Robber Mother followed him promptly. 

The entire cloister was surrounded 
by a high and strong wall, but the 
youngster had managed to find a little 
back gate which stood ajar. When Ro 
ber Mother got there, she pushed 
gate open and walked inside wit 
asking leave, as it was her custom 

Ovid Cloister was managed 
time by Abbot Hans, who 
about herbs. Just within the doi 
wall he had planted a my “a? 
den, and it was into this thg he 
woman had forced her 

At first glance Robt 
so astonished that sh@ , 
gate. It was high AD 
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that the eyes W 
the blues, re - 
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bers’ Cave up in Goinge forest, 
went down to the village one day 

on a begging tour. Robber Father, who 
was an outlawed man, did not dare to 
leave the forest, but had to content him- 
self with lying in wait for the wayfarers 
who ventured within its borders. But 
at that time travellers were not very 
plentiful in Southern Skane. If it so 
happened that the man had had a few 
weeks of ill lwck with his hunt, his wife 
would take to the road. She took with 
her five youngsters, and each young- 
ster wore a ragged leather suit and 
birch-bark shoes and bore a sack on 
his back as long as himself. Robber 
Mother and her brood were worse than 
a pack of wolves and many a man felt 
like running a spear through them; but 
it was never done, because they all 
knew that the man stayed up in the 
forest, and he would have known how 
to wreak vengeance if anything had 
happened to the children or the woman. 
Robber Mother came one day to 
Ovid, which at that time was a cloister. 
She rang the bell of the cloister gate 
and asked for food. The watchman let 
down a small wicket in the gate and 
handed her six round bread cakes — 
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Rees Mother, who lived in Rob- 


















oe that lay between many flower- 
s. 

In the garden a lay brother walked 
about, pulling up weegig It was he who 
had left the door in 4h wall open, that 
he might throw the*giFeds and tares on 
the rubbish heagii@itside. 
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them the beggar woman 
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l, and took no no- 
e had not understood 
‘wgnted to take her by the arm 
@ toward the gate. But 
rébber woman saw his pur- 
frraightened herself to her 
‘I am Robber Mother from 
ast; so touch me if you dare!” 
s obvious that she was as cer- 
ould be left in peace as if she 
unced that she was the Queen 

dy ark. 

t, nd yet the lay brother dared to op- 

Semper, although now when he knew 

‘ Ma she was, he spoke reasonably to 

ge “You must know, Robber Mother, 

this is a monks’ cloister, and no 

bman in the land is allowed within 

ese walls. If you do not go away, the 

monks will be an- 

gry with me be- 

cause I forgot to 

close the gate, and 

(Se perhaps they will 

drive me away 

from the cloister 

and herb garden.” 

But such prayers 

were wasted on Robber Mother. She 

walked straight ahead among the little 

flower-beds and looked at the hyssop 

with its magenta blossoms, and at the 

honey-suckles, which were full of deep 
orange-colored flower clusters. 

Then the lay brother knew of no 
other remedy than to run into the 
cloister and call for help. 

He returned with two stalwart 
monks, and as they ran through the 
passage-way which led to the cloister,” 
they met Abbot Hans, who came rush- 
ing out to learn what all this noise was 
about. 

Then they had to confess that Rob- 
ber Mother from Goinge forest had 
come into the cloister and that the lay 
brother was unable to drive her out and 
must call for assistance. But Abbot Hans 
upbraided them and sent both monks 
back to their work. Although he was an 
old and fragile man, he took with him 
only the lay brother. 

When Abbot Hans came out in the 
garden, Robber Mother was still wan- 
dering among the flower-beds. He re- 
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garded her with astonishment. He was 
certain that Robber Mother had never 
before seen an herb garden; yet she 


sauntered leisurely between all the 
small patches of rare flowers and looked 
at them as if they were old acquaint- 
ances. At some she smiled, at others 
she shook her head, 

Abbot Hans loved his herb garden 
as much as it was possible for him to 
love anything earthly and perishable. 
Wild and terrible as the woman 
looked, he couldn’t help liking that she 
had fought with three monks for the 
privilege of viewings the garden in 
peace. He came up to her and asked in 
a mild tone if the garden pleased her. 

Robber Mother turned defiantly to- 
ward Abbot Hans, for she expected to 
be trapped and overpowered. But 
when she noticed his white hair and 
bent form, she answered peaceably, 
“First, when I saw this, I thought I had 
never seen a prettier garden; but now I 
see that it can’t be compared with one 
I know of.” 


Bssor HANS had certainly expected 
a different answer. When he heard that 
Robber Mother had seen a garden more 
beautiful than his, a faint flush spread 
over his withered cheek. The lay 
brother, who was standing close by, 
immediately began to censure the old 
woman. “This is Abbot Hans,” said he, 
“who with much care and diligence has 
gathered the flowers from far and near 
for his herb garden. It is not befitting 
that you, who live in the wild forest all 
the year around, should find fault with 
his work.” 

“I don’t wish to make myself the 
judge of either him or you,” said Robber 
Mother. “I’m only saying that if you 
could see the garden of which I am 
thinking you would uproot all the flow- 
ers planted here and cast them away 
like weeds.” 

But the Abbot’s assistant was hardly 
less proud of the flowers than the Ab- 
bot himself, and after hearing her re- 
marks he laughed derisively. “I can un- 
derstand th: * you only talk like this to 
tease us. It must be a pretty garden 
that you have made for yourself 
amongst the pines in Goinge forest! I'd 
be willing to wager my soul’s salvation 
that you have never before been within 
the walls of an herb garden.” 

Robber Mother grew crimson with 
rage to think that her word was 
doubted, and she cried out: “It may be 
true that until today I had never been 
within the walls of an herb garden; but 
you monks, who are holy men, certainly 
must know that on every Christmas Eve 
the great Goinge forest is transformed 
into a beautiful garden, to commem- 
orate the hour of our Lord’s birth. We 
who live in the forest have seen this 
happen every year. And in that garden I 





have seen flowers so lovely that I dared 
not lift my hand to pluck them.” 

The lay brother wanted to continue 
the argument, but Abbot Hans gave 
him a sign to be silent. For, ever since 
his childhood, Abbot Hans had heard 
it said that cn every Christmas Eve the 
forest was dressed in holiday glory. He 
had often longed to see it, but he had 
never had the good fortune. Eagerly he 
begged and implored Robber Mother 
that he might come up to the Robbers’ 
Cave on Christmas Eve. If she would 
only send one of her children to show 
him the way, he could ride up there 
alone, and he would never betray them 
—on the contrary, he would reward 
them, in so far as it lay in his power. 

Robber Mother said no at first, for 
she was thinking of Robber Father and 
of the peril which might befall him 
should she permit Abbot Hans to ride 
to their cave. At the same time the de- 
sire to prove to the monk that the gar- 
den she knew was more beautiful than 
his got the better of her, and she 
gave in. 

“But more than one follower you can- 
not take with you,” said she, “and you 
are not to waylay us or trap us, as sure 
as you are « holy man.” 

This Abbot Hans promised, and then 
Robber Mother went her way. Abbot 
Hans commanded the lay brother not 
to reveal to a soul that which had been 
agreed upon. 


Nor did he himself intend to reveal, 


his project. And then it happened that 
Archbishop Absalon from Lund came 
to Ovid and remained through the 
night. When Abbot Hans was showing 
him the herb garden, he got to thinking 
of Robber Mother’s visit, and the lay 
brother, who was at work in the gar- 
den, heard Abbot Hans telling the 
Bishop about Robber Father, who these 
many years had lived as an outlaw in 
the forest, and asking him for a letter of 
ransom for the man, that he might lead 
an honest life among respectable folk. 
“As things are now,” said Abbot Hans, 
“his children are growing up into worse 
malefactors than himself, and you will 
soon have a whole gang. of robbers to 
deal with up there in the forest.” 

But the Archbishop replied that he 
did not care to let the robber loose 
among honest folk in the villages. 

Then Abbot Hans grew zealous and 
told the Bishop all about Goinge forest, 
which, every year at Yuletide, clothed 
itself in summer bloom around the Rob- 
bers’ Cave. “If these bandits are not so 
bad that God’s glories can be made 
manifest to them, surely we can experi- 
ence the same blessing.” 

The Archbishop knew how to an- 
swer Abbot Hans. “This much I will 
promise you, Abbot Hans,” he said, 
smiling, “that any day you send mg a 
blossom from the garden in Goinge for- 


est, I will give you letters of ransom fy 
all the outlaws you may choose & 
plead for.” 

Abbot Hans thanked Absalon for hj 
good promise and said that he woul 
surely send him the flower. 

Abbot Hans had his way. And thé 
following Christmas Eve he did not sj 
at home with his monks in Ovid 
Cloister, but was on his way to Going 
forest. One of Robber Mother’s wild 
youngsters ran ahead of him, and closd 
behind him was the lay brother whg 
had talked with Robber Mother in the 
herb garden. 

Abbot Hans had been longing tp 
make this journey, and he was very 
happy now that it had come to pass, 
But it was a different matter with the 
lay brother who accompanied him, Ab- 
bot Hans was dear to him, and he 
would not willingly have allowed am 
other to watch over him; but he didn’t 
believe that he should see any Christ 
mas Eve garden. He thought the whole 
thing a snare which Robber Mothe 
had cunningly laid for Abbot Hans. 

While Abbot Hans was riding to 
ward the forest, he saw that every- 
where they were preparing to celebrate 
Christmas. As he rode by the little coun- 
try church, he observed that each per- 
son, with his sexton, was busily en 
gaged in decorating his church; and 
when he came to the road which leads 
to Bosjo Cloister, he observed that all 
the poor of the parish were coming with 
armfuls of bread and long candles 
which they had received at the cloister. 


Waen Abbot Hans saw all thes 
Christmas preparations, his haste in- 
creased. He was thinking of the festivi- 
ties that awaited him, which were 
greater than any the others would be 
privileged tc enjoy. It turned out to be 
a long and hazardous ride through the 
forest. They -limbed steep and slippery 
side paths, crawled over swamp and 
marsh, and pushed through windfall 
and bramble. Just as daylight was wan- 
ing, the robber boy guided them across 
a forest meadow, skirted by tall, naked 
leaf trees and green firs. Back of the 
meadow loomed a mountain wall, and 
in this wall they saw a door of thick 
boards. Now Abbot Hans understood 
that they had arrived, and dismounted. 
The child opened the heavy door for 
him, and he looked into a poor moun- 
tain grotto, with bare stone walls. Rob- 
ber Mother was seated before a log fire 
that burned in the middle of the floor. 
Alongside the walls were beds of pine 
and moss, and on one of these beds lay 
Robber Father asleep. 
“Come in, you out there!” shouted 
Robber Mother without rising, “and 
fetch the horses in with you, so they 
won't be destroyed by the night cold.” 
(Continued on page 34) 
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= en- 1, Simple little Brownie Cameras... the Baby Brownie 
ich 1 and Special and the ‘“Targets.”” Ideal for beginners, they 
re eads make swell snaps for those whose photography sim- 
| ‘ at all mers down to “see it . . . shoot it.” 

ling with 
candles, 2. Brownie Cameras with Flash Equipment. . . the 
Brownie Flash Six-20; Brownie Reflex, Synchro 
Model. Also for beginners, but that flash feature 
ill these puts them a notch ahead . . . puts picture-making 
on an anywhere, anytime, indoors-or-out basis. 








cloister, 


iaste in- 
e festivi- 
» woe Pretty Well Along? 
ould be 3. Kodak Folding Cameras... Kodak Vigilant Junior, 
ut to be and three more advanced Vigilants . . . the old family 
ugh the stand-bys brought right up to date. Simple ones... 
slippery and others with faster, more versatile shutters (some 
mp and with built-in flash synchronization), keener lenses, 
windfall and adjustable focusing. 
yas wan- 
n across 4. Kodak Miniatures . . . the Kodak Flash Bantam 
1. naked and the Kodak 35’s . . . little cameras that pack 
- of the lots of wallop when it comes to making good pic- Agd remember . . . anyone who gets a Kodak or 
all and tures. The more serious fans go for these in a big Brownie camera for Christmas will want to start 
of ‘thick way ...and for travelers, especially, they’re swell. shooting pronto! So include a roll or two of Kodak 
lorena Verichrome .. . the film that “‘gets’’ the picture. The 
counted All-Cut Fan? famous Kodak Film Family includes Kodak Plus-X, 
5 : Kodak Super-XX . . . full-color Kodachrome and 
oor for 5. The Kodak Reflex . . . a camera star to hitch your bgee : ; - 
. fi Kodacolor. If you haven’t tried color pictures, you've 
 moun- wagon to... the pop-up hood . . . the big, brilliant ; ? 
: “ : os - - a big thrill ahead. ‘ 

ls. Rob- view-finder that “‘previews’’ pictures full image size 
log fire . .. araft of other wanted features. It costs more... EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
1e floor. but it’s worth every penny. Rochester 4, N. Y. 
of pine 
eds lay Tee Dy 

Note: Prices range from a few dollars for Brownie cameras, 
shouted to over a hundred for the finer Kodak cameras. But at any 
, “and price . . . a Kodak-made camera is your money’s worth, plus. 
so they 
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offing. The date is set, and you're 
set with a date. You should be 
feeling as festive as the star on top 
of your Christmas tree. 
Except, you remind us, getting to 
the dance isn’t all. Once there, who 
dances with whom, when, and why? 


{es big Yuletide prom is in the 


Q. At a dance is a boy expected to 
dance with his girl's friends? 

A. Yes. A_ school, class, or club 
dance is not the place for twosome tac- 
tics. When you take Donna out to dine 
and dance at the Majestic Hotel, it’s 
your private party. And you are ex- 
pected to devote yourself exclusively to 
Donna. But any dance sponsored by a 
group of your friends is a party-party. 
You shouldn’t go unless you intend to 
talk and dance with a number of the 
guests. Would you go to a party at 
Midge’s home and ignore all the com- 
pany but your favorite gal? We hope 
not. 

The rule books say you should dance 
the first and last dance with your date 
(and the “supper dance” if it’s that kind 
of an affair). You will probably want 
to claim two or three other dances with 
Donna, and this is permissible. But at 
least half of your dances should be with 
other girls. Of course, you should see 
that Donna has a partner whenever you 
dance with someone else. 

The simplest way of arranging an ex- 
change of partners is to join another 
couple at the end of a dance. Ask your 
friend Bob if he’d like to exchange a 
dance. Or you may simply say to Bob’s 
date, “May I have the next dance, 
Ginny?” This is a cue for Bob to ask 
your date to dance. 


You shouldn’t dance only with those 
girls you know, either. If your chum 
Dirk has invited a girl from out-of-town 
to the prom, you should go out of your 
way to make her feel at home. 


It is Dirk’s responsibility to see that 
his date is introduced to all his friends. 
And when Dirk introduces his girl to 
you, courtesy demands that you imme- 
diately invite her to dance. 


Q. Our freshman class is having a 
Christmas tea dance. Since most of the 
members of our class do not date regu- 
larly, and since we want the whole class 
to attend, we decided to make it a non- 
dating affair. But now our dance com- 
mittee is getting cold feet. Suppose the 
boys just stand on one side of the room 
and the girls stand on the other. Can 


~- 


oxen 





you give us any suggestions as to how 
we can get everyone to dance? 

A. Good for your committee for 
boosting the “dateless” dance! We've 
always thought high schools should have 
more of these. It’s a shame for half of 
the members of a class or club to miss 
out on all the dances just because they 
haven't a regular escort or are shy of 
asking for a date. 

However, the stag dance poses two 
problems for your dance committee: 
(1) the problem of keeping the side- 
lines depopulated and (2) the problem 
of keeping the few couples who are in 
the habit of dating from sabotaging the 
party by going off in exclusive little 
twosomes. (Not that we want you to 
put any obstacles in the path of true 
love. But you did announce this as a 
“dateless” affair. And if you let the two- 
somes take over, the others will feel 
uncomfortable. ) 

The best solution is for your dance 
committee t@take charge of scrambling 
partners. Here are a few lively varia- 
tions on the old “grand march” idea 
that will get everyone into circulation: 

Autograph Program Cards. Give all 
the boys a card and a pencil. Tell them 
they have five minutes in which to se- 
cure the autographs of as many girls as 
possible. This serves as a mixer. Then 
when the rush is over, announce that 
the first name on each boy’s card is his 
partner for the first dance, the next 
name his partner for the second, etc. 

The autograph card will solve the 
partner problem for the whole dance. 
But, you may prefer to use a variety of 
“mixers.” We suggest the following: 

Musical Mixer. Prepare duplicate 


fy iy tot 


slips containing the names of famili 
tunes. One set of slips is passed o 
among the boys, the other to the gir 
Then everyone must circulate humminy 
his tune until he locates someone els 
humming the same tune. (No singing 
of words allowed.) The two people wh 
are humming the same tune becom 
partners for the next dance. 

Balloon Mixer. Secure in advance 
list of all the girls who expect to come 
to the dance. Write their names on sii 
of paper and insert the slips in toy } 
loons. Inflate the balloons and plac 
them in a net suspended from the ceil 
ing. When you wish to effect a chang 
of partners, release the balloons. Thé 
boys must scramble for them, burst 
them, and each dances with the gi 
whose name appears on his slip. 

States and Capitals. Pin a paper con 
taining the outline of a state on e 
girl’s back. Give each boy a slip 0 
paper containing the name of a stat 
capital. The boy whose slip reads Bo 
must go in search of Miss Idaho, a 
she becomes his partner. 

Famous Pairs. Compile a list of na 
of famous couples: Caesar and Cl 
patra, Romeo and Juliet, Elizabeth 
Essex, Fred Astaire and Ginger Roge 
ack and Jill, etc. Give the girls s 

aring women’s names, and boys thd 
containing men’s names. Caesar t 
finds Cleo and dances with her. 

If you should have more boys th 
girls at your dance, or vice versa, 
may want to have a few “robber” 
“cut-in” dances. Announce that the ¢ 













































ting will be done by whichever sex is 2. 1 
the majority. Some amusing variatid her 
on the straight “robber dance” are: ove! 

The Lemon Dance. Give each um citt! 
tached boy (or girl) a lemon. Het kee 
then hand the lemon to any boy on dif 
dance floor and dance with that be 
partner. The lad who draws the lem “( 


quickly passes it to someone else, 

Broom Dance. This is like the le 
dance except that each unattached t 
is given a broom to dance with. 
dances up to a couple and trades 
broom for a girl. The girl's ex-part 
then takes a whirl with the broom. & 

When your party gets rolling, y0 
won't need to supervise the swapping 
of partners for every dance. Once thé 
group gets warmed up, they will wel 
come the opportunity to choose thet 
own partners for a few dances. Bul} 
whenever you notice a lag in the 
be ready with another mixer. 
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dines in Wonderland 
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1. Through a passageway at 
the end of the dining car, Alice 
saw three or four cooks in 
gleaming white, who were pre- 
paring savory roasts, tender 
green salads and plump, crusty 
pies. It was a kitchen — but 
what a small, narrow kitchen! 

“How do they ever manage 
to make all those good things 
in such a tiny place?” Alice 
wondered. 

Just then she heard a pleas- 
ant voice saying, “And now, 
young lady, what will you 
have for dinner?” 


3. Without their marvelously designed 
equipment, railroad dining cars could 
never prepare the hundred million 
meals they serve each year. 

Dining cars are just one of the many 
thousands of interesting and remark- 
able things which railroads provide so 
that you may ride the trains in comfort 
and safety. To provide all these things 
costs money; to improve them, costs 
more. 

The railroads must be allowed to 
earn enough to meet these costs — so 
that they can keep on making the 
improvements in cars and engines, in 
tracks and terminals, in shops and sig- 
nals, and all the other things that are 
necessary to furnish better and better 
service for you. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 












...and 


Mr.Catch toe 


(Bill Swiacki) 


N the sea, it’s Nimitz and Halsey. 

On the land, it’s Eisenhower and 

MacArthur. And in the air, it’s 
Rossides and Swiacki. 

Rossides (Gene) and Swiacki (Bill) 
play quarterback and end, respectively, 
for Columbia University. And if you 
want to commit suicide, just tell a 
Columbia fan that R. and S. are not 
the greatest forward-passing combina- 
tion in college football. 

Ask the Army team about Mr. Pass 
and Mr. Catch. After piling up 32 
straight victories over three and a half 
seasons, the Cadets bumped into R. 
and §. on October 25. Goodbye win- 
ning streak! 

Rossides completed 18 passes and 
Swiacki made eight sensational catches. 
One of Swiacki’s stabs in the end zone 
made even Gionfriddo’s famous catch 
in the world series look like intramural 


stuff. 


x 


With Gene throwing and Bill catch- 
ing, Columbia knocked off seven of their 


nine opponents, winding up the season - 


with five straight wins over big-time op- 
position. When last heard from, they 
were busy turning down a half-dozen 
Bowl bids. 

In the pictures on this page, Mr. 
Pass and Mr. Catch show you exactly 
how they do it. (They posed for these 
shots exclusively for Scholastic Maga- 
zines. ) 

, Let’s look at Rossides. Notice how 
he brings the ball up and back with 
both hands, assuring perfect control. 
He takes a skip-step forward (into a 
pocket formed by his protectors), cocks 
the ball behind his ear, and then whips 
it forward. 

Note the follow-through of his arm 
in the last picture. That bend in the 
hand indicates the powerful wrist ac- 
tion with which Rossides releases the 


Mr. Pass 


(Gene Rossides) 
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to a sudden stop and wheels sham Air Force 
to face the passer. The ball is delivegC-82 Pac 
fast, head high. : 
Note how Swiacki keeps his hand panies pe 
up from the moment he starts pivotil when the 
This enables him. to reach for the } q 
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Rossides is a small, solidly built trails int 
pounder who hails from Erasmus ould. dre 
High School (Brooklyn, N. Y.). S# 
acki, a Southbridge, Mass., product, ##round fc 
a lean six-foot-three-inch giant of Mfable land 
pounds. 2] 

Both are honor students at Colume@Ow. T 
bia, the gem of the Hudson River. [tracks al: 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Ea 
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“Miles from the next airfield ... got to set down, 
fost .. . how’s that pasture below — mushy?... 
Rever mind, just so it’s flat .. . this new landing 
gear will pull us through!” 


* Thanks to American inventive genius, pilots of 
passing the Air Force’s heavy aircraft will be able to land 
Se on pastureland, soft dirt, mud or sand, then take 
ne of ee again! This remarkable tractor-like under- 
carriage puts only one-third as much pressur@on 
—— | the ground as the regular wheel-type gear. The 
Js shame ir Force has proved its worth on a huge Fairchild 
s deliveegC-82 Packet, the 54,000-pound transport you see 
hie La on this page. All three tracks fold into the fuselage 
s pivot when the plane is in flight. 


or the b 
* Imagine how this invention could help blaze 


built lftrails into territories long inaccessible! A C-82 
Y:). gygeuld drop a bulldozer by parachute, then hover 
product, around for 30 or 40 minutes while an entirely suit- 
int of IPable landing strip is roughed out of the terrain 
at Coll below. The strip could be shorter, too, for these 


River. [tracks almost triple a plane’s braking power! 
rts Edi 


its own caked 


The Air Force’s new track-type 
landing gear makes 


‘ pavement out of pastureland 




















@ Young men who choose a career in the U. 8S. Air 
Force share the thrills of rese@rch and discoveries 
such as this. Its men are always searching for new 
ways to make air travel] faster, safer, more effec- 
tive in case of emergency. The U. S. Air Force is 
inspiring young men to greater endeavor, building 
the leaders of tomorrow. After graduation, it’s a 
great career for the most ambitious and adven- 
turous of American youth. Read more about it 
in the free booklet, Getting Up in the World of 
Aviation. 


U.S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 





U. S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me a copy of the Air Force’s new, FREE 
booklet, Getting Up in the World of Aviation. 


Name 





Address 





City and State 










































































Better hurry. Christmas is almost 
here. Stop in at the nearest pen counter 
with your dad. Try an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen. From Esterbrook’s 33 
renewable point styles choose the one 
that’s right for you. See how easy it is 
to put the point in this pen.,.and 
how quickly you can get a new point 
in case of damage. 


Maybe he’ll even match the pen with 
one of those marvelous Esterbrook 
“Push” Pencils . . . particularly when he 
sees how smart and practical you’ve 
been in choosing a pen especially approved 
for school use. Pen . . . $1.50 and $2.00. 
Matching pencil . . . $1.75. 


The Right Point for the Way You Write 


33 NUMBERED 


POINT STYLES 









TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 









MMMGENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by 
Darryl Zanuck. Directed by Elia 
Kazan.) 


The Editors have chosen 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s Gentleman’s Agreement as 
their Movie-of-the-Month for Decem- 
ber. Yes, Laura Hobson’s best-selling 
novel about anti-Semitism has been 
made into a first-rate dramatic film. And 
for our money, the film treatment of 
the problem has even more conviction 
than Miss Hobson’s book had. 

Why? Our guess is that Elia Kazan 
is a better director than Miss Hobson 
is a writer. Miss Hobson had a fine 
idea in her book, but her characters 
weren't always convincing and her style 
of writing was a little forced. Kazan, 
on the other hand, has as thorough an 
understanding of his medium as any- 
one in Hollywood today. (He directed 
last year’s Boomerang, as well as All 
My Sons, the critics’ nomination for the 
best play produced on Broadway last 
year.) In addition, Kazan here has at 
his command a cast composed of some 
of the best actors 
in Hollywood who 
are acting at their 
very best (Gregory 
Peck, Dorothy Mc- 


= 
= 
Guire, John Gar- = Novie P the 


ff 
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field, Anne Revere, 
and Dean Stock- 
well). 

As you probably 
know, Gentleman’s 
Agreement is about 
anti-Semitism 
among “nice peo- 
ple.” It’s not about Nazi fanatics who 
talk openly about wholesale murder of 
the Jewish people. It’s not even particu- 
larly about those stupid people who go 
about calling Jews yids or kikes, and 
telling vicious jokes about the Jew. 

Gentleman’s Agreement goes after a 
group of offenders who don’t shout and 
who don’t practice violence, but who 
nevertheless encourage race prejudice. 
They are the people who won't let Jews 
join their clubs, stay in their hotels, 
visit their summer camps, buy homes 
in their towns, enter their colleges, or 
work in their firms. No, they don’t 
shout, these fellows. They just engage 
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in a quiet conspiracy (the “gentleman' 
agreement”) to keep all Jews fra 
enjoying the full privileges of living i 
a democracy. 
No one can see this film and not be 
a lot wiser about race prejudice. MW 
one can see the film and not have 
much clearer picture of what he as a 
individual can and should do to wip 
out this evil disease. 
You might think a film would hav 
to get up on a soapbox to make the 
points that this film makes. But Ger 
tleman’s Agreement doesn’t preach 
and this is its chief merit. It has incor 
porated all its relentless examination d 
anti-Semitism into a dramatic story. It 
is the story of Phil Green (Gregory 
Peck), a crusading writer assigned to 
write a series of articles on anti-Semi- 
tism for a liberal magazine. How Phil 
goes about this, and how he learns for 
himself what prejudice is and how it} 
operates is one half of the story. The} 
other half is concerned with Phil's fal 
ing in love with a girl. The girl (Dore 
thy McGuire) believes in fighting rmacep 
prejudice (when, as the film points ow 
it is sponsored by Hitlers and Bilbos), 
but she herself is party to a “gentleman$ 
agreement.” She has a long, hard strug 
gle before she really comprehends the 
ideas for which Phil is fighting. 
Since an understanding of each ot 
and each other’s ideals is the most im} 
portant problem two people consider 
ing marriage must solve, the film has 
dramatic conflict quite aside from 
timely issue of race prejudice. 

































Possibly you will feel that the film’s 
solution to the problem it poses is a 
little unconvincing, that the girl over- 
comes her own prejudices more easily 
than people do in real life. You may 
doubt that the writer and girl will “live 
happily ever after.” And your skepti- 
cism on this point would be justified. 
For it is difficult to eradicate prejudice 
overnight. 

But, at least, the film makers have 
made an effort to get at the heart of 
their problem, instead of stepping tim- 
ly around it. And they have made 
ir characters struggle for a solution, 
lead of handing it to them on a sil- 
platter. For this, Producer Zanuck, 
Mirector Kazan, and Miss Hobson de- 

prve great credit. If everyone ap- 
jpoached this problem as forthrightly 
‘as the people responsible for this film, 
| we could lick the nasty discrimination 
that exists in our country. 

' The appearance of such films as 
e and Gentleman’s Agreement, 
a time when the nation is reading 
report of the President’s Committee 

Civil Rights, is very encouraging. 
shows that some Americans, at least, 
ij-are determined to live up to those fine 
documents aboard the Freedom Train. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““*“Gentleman’s Agreement. 
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YOU KNOw THIS 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT IS GREAT 

STUFF WHEN Youre 
FIGHTING 














Good enough to dream about— and 
twice as good to eat...that’s Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat! It’s the satisfying 
kind of whole wheat cereal that 
real red-blooded fellows like and 
need! Crunchy-good with milk or 
fruit ...hearty-flavored hot or cold 
—and a snap for Mom to fix. Always 
ask for Nabisco Shredded Wheat— 
the original Niagara Falls product. 
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Shinola's scientr 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 


flexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and = 
2 nomical to buy- For good — 
ing and longer wear —KEEP "EM 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 















HANDY HELPER'S 
JINGLE 


When e’er you 


have a gift 

Quiz N216 to wrap, 
>” What items 

{ : should you 


have on tap? 
What costs a 
tiny bit, 

and yet 
Makes gifts 
just twice as 
nice to get? 


The Christmas Rose 
(Continued) 


Abbot Hans walked boldly into the 
cave, and the lay brother followed. 
Here was wretchedness and poverty! 
and nothing was done to celebrate 
Christmas. “obber Mother had neither 
brewed nor baked, washed nor scoured. 
The youngsters were lying on the floor 
around a kettle, eating. 

Robber Mother spoke in a tone as 
haughty and dictatorial as any well-to- 
do peasant woman, “Sit down by the fire 
and warm yourself, Abbot Hans,” said 
she, “and if you have food with you, 
eat, for the food which we in the forest 
prepare you wouldn't care to taste. And 
if you are tired after the long journey, 
you can lie down on one of these beds 
to sleep. You needn’t be afraid of over- 
sleeping, for I'm sitting here by the fire 
keeping watch. I shall awaken you in 
time to see that which you have come 
up here to see.” 

Abbot Hans obeyed Robber Mother 
and brought forth his food sack; but he 
was so fatigued after the journey he 
was hardly able to eat, and as soon as 
he could stretch himself on the bed, he 
fell asleep. 

The lay brother was also assigned a 
bed to rest upon, and gradually. fatigue 
got the better of him, too, and he 
dropped into a doze. 

When he woke up, he saw the Abbot 
Hans had left his bed and was sitting 
by the fire talking with Robber Mother. 
The outlawed robber sat also by the 
fire. He was a tall, raw-boned man with 
a dull, sluggish appearance. 

Abbot Hans was telling Robber 
Mother all about the Christmas prep- 
arations he had seen on the journey, 
reminding her of Christmas feasts and 
games which she must have known in 
her youth, when she lived at peace with 
mankind. “I'm sorry for your children, 
who can never run on the village street 
in holiday dress or tumble in the Christ- 
mas straw,” said he. 

At first Robber Mother answered in 
short, gruff sentences, but by degrees 
she betame more subdued and listened 
more intently. Suddenly Robber Father 
turned toward Abbot Hans and shook 
his clenched fist in his face. “You mis- 
erable monk! Did you come here to 
coax from me my wife and children? 
Don’t you know that I am an outlaw 
and may not leave the forest?” 

Abbot Hans looked him fearlessly in 
the eyes. “It is my purpose to get a 
letter of ransom for you from Arch- 
bishop Absalon,” said he. He had hardly 
finished speaking when the robber and 
his wife burst out laughing. “They knew 
the kind of mercy a forest robber could 
expect from Bishop Absalon! 





“Oh, if I get a letter of ransom from 
Absalon.” said Robber Father, “then 


I'll promise you that never again will] 
steal so much as a goose.” 

The lay brother was annoyed wih 
the robber folk for daring to laugh a 
Abbot Hans, yet he had seldom seg 
the Abbot sitting more peaceful and 
meek with his monks at Ovid than he 
now sat with this wild robber folk. 

Suddenly Robber Mother rose. “We 
are forgetting to look at the forest,” she 
said, “Now I can hear how the Christ. 
mas bells are ringing.” 

The words were barely uttered when 
they all sprang up and rushed out. But 
in the forest it was still dark night and 
bleak winter. The only thing they 
marked was a distant clang borne ona 
light south wind. 

When the bells had been ringing a 
few moments, a sudden illumination 
penetrated the forest; the next moment 
it was dark again, and then the light 
came back. It pushed its way forward 
between the stark trees, like a shim 
mering mist. The darkness merged into 
a faint daybreak. Then Abbot Hans saw 
that the snow had vanished from the 
ground, as if some one had removed a 
carpet, and the earth began to take on 
a green covering. Then the ferns shot 
up their fronds, rolled like a bishop's 
staff. The heather that grew on the 
stony hills and the bog-myrtle rooted 
in the ground-moss dressed themselves 
quickly in new bloom. The moss-tufts 
thickened and raised themselves, and 
the spring blossoms shot upward their 
swelling buds. 

Abbot Hans’ heart beat fast as he 
marked the first signs of the forest's 
awakening. “Old man that I am, shall | 
behold such a miracle?” thought he. 
Again it grew so hazy that he feared 
the darkness would once more covet 
the earth; but almost immediately there 
came a new wave of light. It brought 
with it the splash of rivulet and the 
rush of cataract. Then the leaves of the 
trees burst irto bloom, as if a swam 
of green butterflies came flying and 
clustered on the branches. It was not 
only trees and plants that awoke, but 
crossbeaks hopped from branch to 
branch, and the woodpeckers han- 
mered on the limbs until the splinters 
fairly flew around them. 

When the next warm wind came 
along, the blueberries and lignon rip- 
ened. Cranes and wild geese shrieked 
in the air, the bullfinches built nests, 
and the baby squirrels began playing 
on the branches of the trees. 

Everything came so fast now that 
Abbot Hans could not stop to reflect on 
how immeasurably great was the mit- 
acle that was taking place. He had time 
only to use his eyes and ears. The 
mother fox came-out of her lair with a 
big litter of black-legged young. She 
went up to Robber Mother and 
scratched at her skirt, and Robber 
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Robber 


Mother bent down to her and praised 
her young. The horned owl, who had 

begun his night chasé, was aston- 
ished at the light and went back to his 
ravine to perch for the night. 

Robber Mother’s youngsters let out 
shrieks of delight. They stuffed them- 
selves with wild strawberries that hung 
on bushes, large as pine cones. One of 
them played with a litter of hares; an- 
other ran a race with some young crows, 
which had hopped from their nest. 

New waves of warmth and light kept 
coming, and now they brought with 
them seeds from the star-flower. Golden 
pollen from rye fields fairly flew in the 
air, Then came butterflies, so big that 
they looked like flying lilies. The bee- 
hive in a hollow oak was already so full 
of honey that it dripped down on the 
trunk of the tree. Then all the bowers 
whose seeds had been brought from 
foreign lands began to blossom. The 
loveliest roses climbed up the moun- 
tain wall, and from the forest meadow 
sprang flowers as large as human faces. 

Abbot Hans thought of the flower 
he was to yluck for Bishop Absalon; 
but each new flower that appeared was 
more beautiful than the others, and he 
wanted to choose the most beautiful. 

Wave upon wave kept coming until 
the air was. so filled with light that it 
glittered. All the life and beauty and 
joy of summer smiled on Abbot Hans. 
He felt that earth could bring no 
greater happiness than that which 
walled up about him. 

But the light kept streaming in, and 
now it seemed to Abbot Hans that it 
carried with it something from an in- 
finite distance. He felt a celestial atmos- 
phere enfolding him, and trembling he 
began to anticipate, now that earth’s 
joy had come, the glories of heaven 
were approaching. 

Then Abbot Hans marked how all 
grew still; the birds hushed their songs, 
the flowers ceased growing and the 
young foxes played no more. The glory 
now nearing was such that the heart 
wanted to stop beating; the eyes wept 
without one’s knowing it; the soul 
longed to soar away into the Eternal. 
From far in the distance faint harp tones 
were heard, and celestial song, like a 
soft murmur, reached him. 

Abbot Hans clasped his hands and 
dropped to his knees. His face was radi- 
ant with bliss. Never had he dreamed 
that in this life it should be granted 
him to taste the joys of heaven, and to 
hear angels sing Christmas cagols. 

But beside Abbot Hans stood the 
lay brother who had accompanied him. 
In his mind there Were dark thoughts. 
“This cannot be a true miracle,” he 
thought, “since it is revealed to male- 
factors. This does not come from God, 
but has its origin in witchcraft and ts 





sent hither by Satan.” 
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tailor made for 
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From afar were heard the sound of 
angel harps. But the lay brother thought 
it was the evil spirits of hell coming 
closer. “They would enchant and se- 
duce_us,” sighed he, “and we shall be 
sold into perdition.” 

The angel throng was so near now 
that Abbot Hans saw their bright forms 
through the forest branches. The lay 
brother saw them, too; but back of all 
this wondrous beauty he saw only some 
dread evil. For him it was the devil 
who performed these wonders on the 
anniversary of our Saviour’s birth. 

All the while the birds had been 
circling around the head of Abbot 
Hans, and they let him take them in 
his hands. But all the animals were 
afraid of the lay brother; no bird 
perched on his shoulder, no snake 
played at his feet. Then there came a 
little forest dove. When she remarked 
that the angels were nearing, she 
plucked up courage and flew down on 
the lay brother’s shoulder and laid her 
head against his cheek. 

Then it appeared to him as if sorcery 
were come right upon him, to tempt 
and corrupt him. He struck at the for- 
est dove and cried in such a loud voice 
that it rang throughout the forest, “Go 
thou back to hell, whence thou art 
come!” 

Just then the angels were so near that 
Abbot Hans felt the feathery touch of 
their great wings, and he bowed down 
to earth in reverent greeting. 

But when the lay brother’s words 
sounded, their song was hushed and the 


holy guests turned in flight. At the same | 


time the light and the mild warmth 
vanished in unspeakable terror for the 
darkness and cold in a human heart. 
Darkness sank over the earth, like a 
coverlet; frost came, all the growths 
shrivelled up; the animals and birds 
hastened away; the rushing of streams 
was hushed; the leaves dropped from 
the trees, rustling like rain. 

Abbot Hans felt how his heart, which 
had but lately swelled with bliss, was 
insufferable 


now contracting with 
agony. “I can never outlive this,” 
thought he, “that the angels from 


heaven had been so close and were 
driven away; that they wanted to sing 
Christmas carols and were driven to 
flight.” 

Then he remembered the flower he 
had promised Bishop Absalon, and at 
the last moment he fumbled among 
the leaves and moss to try and find a 
blossom. Then his heart caused him 
ever greater anguish, He could not rise, 
but fell prostrate on the ground. 

When the robber folk and the lay 


| brother had groped their way back to 


the cave, they missed Abbot Hans. 
They took brands with them and went 
out to search for him. They found him 
dead upon the coverlet of snow. 
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Then the lay brother began g flow 
and lamenting, for he understood that |?” 4 “ 
it was he who had killed Abbot Hans | °°" 
because he had dashed from him the} 4° _ 
cup of happiness which he had been He he ‘ 
thirsting to drain to its last drop. yew 

When Abbot Hans had been carried }™ _ 1“ 
down to Ovid, those who took charge gowt th ra 
of the dead saw that he held his right ae ‘dt b 
hand locked tight around something ploc 
which he must have grasped at the cg 
moment of death. When they finally f as 
got his hand open, they found that the : d d cS 
thing which he had held in such an shop Ab: 
iron grip was a pair of white root bulbs Bishop d . 
which he had tom from among th am The 
moss and leaves. bed to picl 

When the lay brother who had ac Col of = 
companied Abbot Hans saw the bulbs, or. "y 
he took them and planted them in Ab low " i 
bot Hans’ herb garden. — d: 

He guarded them the whole year t at ‘dl "I f 
see if any flower would spring from i re 
them. In vai: he waited through they A &. = 
spring, the summer, and the autumn. tes f, ahi 

But when Christmas Eve came again, i 2 
he was so reminded of Abbot Ham tt ; : 
that he wandered out into the garda “a Ap 
to think of him. And as he came to the  . k 
spot where he had planted the roo oS 
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julbs, he saw that from them had 

= " grung flourishing green stalks, which 
bbot Hans bore beautiful flowers with silver white 
gt, = called out all the monks, and 
aa been when they saw that this plant bloomed 
ye m Christmas Eve, when all the other 
et ee growths were as if dead, they under- 
d hi arge | ood that this flower had in truth been 
d his right] iucked by Abbot Hans from the 
ed et the Christmas ga-den in the forest. The lay 
hey finally brother asked the monks if he might 
ath t the Uke 2 few blossoms to Bishop Absalon. 
Me at te and when he appeared before 


a 


3 


os Bishop Absalon, he gave him the flow- 

noansri Bes and said: “Abbot Hans sends you 

S “NG these. They are the flowers he prom- 

wo hea I ised to pick for you from the garden in 
| the ‘bul Goinge forest.” 

ome tae When Bishop Absalon beheld the 

fowers, which had sprung from the 

ole year t earth in darkest wir.ter, and heard the 


= words, he turned as pale as if he had 
pring OS met a ghost. He sat in silence a mo- 
pornt ment; thereupon he said, “Abbot Hans 
ame agai has faithfully kept his word and I shall 
bbot Ham ilso keep mine.” And he ordered that a 
the gardes ktter of ransom be drawn up for the 
ome we gutlawed robber who had been forced 
i the sl to live in the forest ever since his youth. 

He handed the letter to the lay 
brother, who departed at once for the 
ts Cave. When he stepped in 
on Christmas Day, the robber 
toward him with axe uplifted. 
d like to hack you monks into bits!” 
fiid he. “It must be your fault that 
Goinge forest did not last night dress 
itself in Christmas bloom.” 

“The fault is mine alone,” said the 
lay brother, ‘and I will gladly die for 
it, but first ' must deliver a message 
from Abbot Hans.” And he drew forth 
the Bishop’s letter and told the man that 

was free. “Hereafter you and your 

n shall celebrate your Christmas 
g peop.e, just as Abbot Hans 
wished to have it,” he said. 

Then Robber Father stood there pale 
and speechless, but Robber Mother said, 
“Abbott Hans has indeed kept his word, 
d Robber Father will keep his.” 
















































ARD s When the robber and his wife left 
Gu phe cave, the ‘ay brother moved in and 


425 E. Ela ® Bived all alone in the forest, in constant 
neditation and prayer. 

But Goinge forest never again cele- 
fated the hour of our Saviour’s birth; 
ind of all its glory, there lives today 
ily the plaat which Abbot Hans had 
fucked. It has been named CHRIST- 
AS ROSE And each year at Christ- 
hastide she sends forth from the earth 
fr green stalks and white blossoms, as 
she never could forget that she had 
hce grown in the great Christmas gar- 
en at Goinge forest. 

















’ From The Girl from the Marsh Croft, 
3 mY Selma Lagerlof, copyright 1910 by 
A Doubleday Doran and Co., Inc. 
I. 
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ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: Number 1, Twenty Grand, a col- 
lection of twenty outstanding short stories by such authors as Ring Lardner, 
Stephen Vincent Benet and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for students 
with classroom subscriptions to Scholastic Magazines. 
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Short Stories 
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by Sally Benson 


. LONG, LONG AGO 


by Alexander Woollcott 


. BABBITT 


by Sinclair Lewis 


. A SAKI SAMPLER 


by Saki (H. H. Munro) 


. THREE HOSTAGES 


by John Buchan 


. DAVID HARUM 


by Edward Noyes Westcott 


- COLD JOURNEY 


by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 

CAPTAIN FROM 
CONNECTICUT 

by C. S. Forester 
GENGHIS KHAN 

by Harold Lamb 
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by Rafael Sabatini 
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SHORT HISTORY of the 
ARMY and NAVY 

by Fletcher Pratt 
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27. 


TITLE 
GREEN MANSIONS 
by W. H. Hudson 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Mark Twain 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 
WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
OlL FOR THE LAMPS OF 
CHINA 
Alice Tisdale Hobart 
ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 
THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 
LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 
ROGUE MALE 
by Geoffrey Household 
TUTT AND MR. TUTT 
by Arthur Train 
WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 
KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 
THIRTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 
THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant. 


TOTAL 


All Titles 25c Each (except Twenty Grand). 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed with order 
unless order is to be billed to school authorities. 
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Stacked Jury 


When the name of the plaintiff was 
called out in court, he stood up in the 

box, much to everyone’s amaze- 
ment. 

“What are you doing there?” snap- 
ped the clerk. 

“I was called to serve on the jury,” 
was the meek reply. 

“But you must have known you 
couldn’t sit on the jury and try your 
own case?” 

“I suppose so,” admitted the plain- 
tiff ruefully. “I did think it was a bit 
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at their summer home. She swung the 
champagne bottle, but missed and 
bopped the industrialist where he 
Hkeeps his million-dollar brain. He 
blinked, staggered, and came back 
with: “Darling, you missed the boat!” 


Quote 


Infant Prodigy 


Novelist Julian Hawthorne was fre- 
quently mistaken for his illustrious 
father, Nathaniel Hawthorne, author 
of The Scarlet Letter. One day a come- 
ly matron gushed to Julian: “My dear 
Mr. Hawthorne, I’ve just read The Scar- 
t Letter, and I think it is the most re- 
mnarkable book you have ever written.” 
| “Tt certainly is,” agreed Julian, “and 
st was written when I was only four 
years old.” 
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Boy's Life 








Postman’s Bluff 


Apparently, dog owners — and dogs 
— consider letter carriers legal game. A 
postman we know tells this one: 

When I asked a lady, whose pet 
pooch nipped me in the calf, not to 
let the dog assault me again, she rea- 
soned that I was large enough to pro- 
tect myself against a tiny puppy. 

To end the argument, I quoted reg- 
ulations: “Restrain that canine, or come 
to the Post Office for your mail.” 

I stalked off after delivering the ul- 
timatum, and she called the Post Of- 
fice to see if I were telling the truth. 
Assured that I was correct, she at- 
tempted to continue the argument with 
the clerk. He asked her why she could 
not keep the dog penned in the back 
yard. 

“Can't think of that,” she snapped. 


“He kills our chickens.” 
American Legion 


Horrors! 


Latest bureaucrat story making the 
rounds in Washington concerns an effi- 
ciency expert who stalked into the of- 
fice of Petroleum and Oil-Shale Re- 
serves. He walked up to two clerks. 
He asked the first clerk, “What do you 
do here?” 

The clerk, fed up with red tape, 
buck-passing, forms, office politics, and 
above all, efficiency experts, answered: 
“I don’t do a thing!” 

The efficiency expert nodded, made 
a note, then asked the second clerk, 
“And you, what’s your job here?” 

The second clerk, a fellow sufferer, 
said, “I don’t do a thing, either.” 

The efficiency expert’s ears perked 
up. “Hmmmm,” he said, “duplication!” 


Pathfinder 


The Masculine Mind 


During her early Parliamentary days, 
Lady Astor was canvassing for signa- 
tures to a petition concerning Lord 
Milner, Viceroy of India. She stopped 
at the establishment of a grocer, who 
read the petition carefully and slowly. 

“And who might this fellow be?” he 
asked. 

“Our Indian Viceroy,” replied Lady 
Astor. 

“What's a viceroy?” the man wanted 
to know. 

“A proconsul,” said her ladyship, and 
then explained the office in detail. 

The old fellow nodded comprehend- 
ingly, and then looked suddenly cau- 
tious. “You're not lettin’ the women 
sign this paper?” he asked. 

“Oh, of course not.” 

“That’s good!” he said with satis- 
faction, as he painfully scrawled his 
signature. “Women don’t know nothin’ 
about such things.” 


Classmate 
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hha Spot for 2 Champion. 


Team captain. . 


. and behind in his classwork. His marks 
must improve or he won’t be eligible for the big game. 
What a spot for a champion. 

And what a spot for an Underwood Champion! Put this 
speedy portable typewriter on his desk . . . and watch 

the words fly, 

It’s amazing . . . the speed you can develop with a little 
practice. And the Champion inspires better work . . . 

helps you make a better impression on your instructors. 
You'll have more leisure for sports . . . with a Champion at 
your finger tips. You'll win the admiration of friends 
with your legibly-typed letters. You'll develop typing 
speed that will aid you in later business life. 

Dad will consider it a smart investment. Ask him to order 
you an Underwood Champion ... Now! Your local 


Underwood dealer will demonstrate it for you. 


Underwood. TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD}, 





For illustrated, descriptive folder, write to: 


Underwood Corporation oe 


Dept. S-2, One Park Avenue New York 16, N. % 8 World’s 
Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines Lincoln 

Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 40), $8 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto, Canads 8 W orld’s 
Brockwa 
Schuster 


Sales and Service Everywhere 








Pampntets: Our Material Progress; 
Our Social Progress (You and Industry, 
41), both from Nat'l Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, 14 W. 49 St., N. Y. 19. Our 
Land and Resources (Vol. 11, No. 5, 
6); Libraries (Vol. 7, No. 5, °42); 
Building America, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19, 
$0c each. America’s Schools (Education 
in Democratic Citizenship, Unit 16, 
48); The American Standard of Living 
(Problems in American Life, Unit 19, 
44); Nat'l Assn. of Sec. School Prin- 
pals, 1201 — 16 St., N. W., Wash. 6, 
). C., 30c each. 

Booxs: Rich Man, Poor Man, R. A. 
Goslin and O. P. Goslin (Harper, ’35). 
ti Capitalism the Creator, Carl Snyder 








Pamputets: World Oil: Fact and 
Policy (44), Petroleum Industry Res. 
Fadtn., 122 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, 75c. 
Petroleum in the World (’46), Harrison 
Pub, Co., 32 S. 4th St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio, free. Oil (Vol. 11, No. 4, ’46), 
Building America, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 18, 
80c, Oil — Today and Tomorrow, Brown, 
Hazlitt, and Fleming (’43), Am. Econ. 
Fndtn., 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Write for recent free pamphlets: 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Booxs: Flowing Gold; the Romance 
of Oil, J. J. Floherty (Lippincott, *45), 
$2.50. Wonders of Oil (illus. from offi- 


Letter Writing 


If your students think letters are dull 
~ either to write or read — try them out 
on the stimulating fare below. 

Letrers: F.D.R.: His Personal Let- 
ters, Early Years, edited by Elliott 
Re Roosevelt (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, ’47), 
oo $5. Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
ion edited by Edward G. Johnson (Mc 
Clugg, °16), $1.50. Treasury of the 
k 16, N. YE World's Great Letters, edited by M. 
& Machines Lincoln Schuster (Simon & Schuster, 
pics 40), $3.75. Second Treasury of the 
tO, Worlds Great Letters, edited by W. 
Brockway and B. K. Winer (Simon & 
Schuster, ’41), $3.75. 

YRLD§ . Warnnc Lerrens: This Way, Please; 
A Book of Manners, Eleanor Boykin 











‘0O0LS FOR TEACHERS 


America’s Progress see (mr Se Ne ras 


World Oil Industry 





(Macmillan, *40), $3.75. Problems in 
American Democracy, S. H. Patterson 
(Macmillan, 38), $1.88. Story of Hu- 
man Progress, an Introduction to Social 
Studies, L. C. Marshall (Macmillan, 
25), $1.60. Case for Democracy and 
Its Meaning for Modern Life, Ordway 
Tead (Association Press, °38), $1.25. 
American Way of Life; a History, Faulk- 
ner, Kepner, Tyler, Bartlett, and Hall 
(Harper, ’41), $2.20. 

Frm: United States. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 
45 min. Brit. Inf. Services. 

Recorpinc: The Victory of Democ- 
racy (Lest We Forget, Series III, No. 
26), 15 min., 334 rpm., loan, Inst. of 
Oral and Vis. Ed.. New York 17. 


January 12 in Senior 
Social Studies Edition 


cial photographs and charts), Ann and 
Delmar Jackson (Dodd, 40), $2. Petro- 
leum Industry, Josephine Perry (Long- 
mans, 46), $2. Peace, Plenty and 
Petroleum, B. T. Brooks (Jacques Cat- 
tell Press, "44), $2.50. Our Oil Re- 
sources, edited by —. M. Fanning 
(McGraw-Hill, °45), $4. Fightin’ Oil, 
Harold Ickes (Knopf, ’43), $1.75. Oil 
in the Earth, W. E. Pratt (Univ. of 
Kansas Press, 44), $1.25. 

Fu.ms: The Story of Oil. Prod. and 
dist. Nat’l Film Bd. of Canada. 16 mm. 
sd. b&w. 15 min., rent. Shell Oil Co., 
New York, has excellent films on petro- 
leum for loan; write for catalogue. 


January 19 in Senior 
English Edition 


(Macmillan, *40), $1.40, pp. 93-127. 
Take a Letter Please; a Cyclopedia of 
Business and Social Correspondence, 
J. B. Opdycke (Funk, ’87), $2.75. 
ArticLes: Weekly issues of Practical 
English, 1946-1947, cover all phases of 
letter writing, business and social. “Last 
Glorious Adventure” (as told in letters), 
Richard Halliburton, Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 7, *40). “Mark Twain, Business 
Man: Letters and Memoirs” (6 arti- 
cles), edited by S. C. Webster, Atlantic, 
June-Nov., *44. “Love Letters of Mark 
Twain,” edited by Dixon Wecter, At- 
lantic, Nov., 47. “Teaching the Letter- 
Writing Pattern,” John H. Treanor, 
Journal of Education, May, "46. - 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 
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Scholastic Magazines and these 





Coming Up! 
in Senior Scholastic 
December 15, 1947 


Social Studies: First-hand report on 
the International Trade Organization 
Conference in Havana, Cuba. Domestic 
Article — Should We Restore Rationing 
and Price Controls? 

All Classes: Student forum on Univer- 
sal Military Training; Inside Washington 
— General Omar Bradley; Democracy 
series — Free Labor. 

English Classes: Christmas story — 
Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus, by 
Louise Roedocker. Weekly Theme — 
The City. Excerpt from Sidney Kings- 
ley’s play, Dead End. Young Voices: 
Christmas poems. Grammar — Muscle- 
Bound Adjectives. 


January 5, 1948 
Social Studies: Opening of Regular 
Session of Congress; Council of Foreign 
Ministers Meets in London. 
English Classes: Theme — Factory. 





Leadership 


January 19 in 
Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Youth and Your Com- 
munity (No. 108, 45), Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 10c. 
Here’s How It’s Done, Florence B. 
Widutis (’45), Postwar Inf. Exchange, 
41 Maiden Lane, N. Y..7, $1. 

ARTICLES: “Leading the School Lead- 
er,” American School Bd. Journal, Feb., 
‘46. “Leadership in Extra-Curricular 
and Other Activities,” L. C. Halberstadt, 
School Activities, March, °45. “Lead- 
ership and Recreation,” S. R. Slavson, 
Recreation, March, ’46. “Wanted Lead- 
ership,” D. Thompson, Ladies Home 
Journal, March, ’46. 

Booxs: Handbook for Youth, Merle 
E. Colby (Duell, 40), $2.50, Our 
Young Folks, Dorothy C. Fisher (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 43), $2.75. Chil- 
dren Object, Sabra Holbrook (Viking 
Press, ’43), $8. 

Fits: Lessons in Living. Prod. and 


dist, Nat’] Film Bd. of Canada. sd. b&w- 


22 min. Rent or sale; students improve 
a school. Castle Films’ “Problems of 
Supervision” series, prod. U. S. Office 
of Ed., shows practical leadership, Ask 
about Nos. OE 150, OE 151, OE 153, 
OE 154, OE 157, OE 168, OE 169. 























































